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Three reference publications on important 
areas of driver licensing and examining 


GIVING AND SCORING DRIVER ROAD TESTS 


A manual designed for use in evaluating the driving ability of 
license applicants or students. It will help instructors and exam- 
iners improve their understanding of the purpose of road tests 
and also serve as a guide for conducting such tests. It conforms 
to recommendations in the administrative guide, “Driver 
Licensing Examinations”, issued by the American Association 
of Motor Vehicle Administrators. 

Price: 1-5 copies, 50¢ ea.; 6-50 copies, 40¢ ea.; over 50, 35¢ ea 


LEGAL ASPECTS OF DRIVER LICENSING 


Major decisions and statutes affecting the control and regula- 
tion of drivers through licensing procedures are discussed in 
this manual. Among the subjects covered are Legislative 
Powers; Supervision and Administration of Regulatory Laws; 
Legal Nature of the License; Requirements Precedent to 
Granting License; Nonresident Privileges; Cancellation, Revo- 
cation, and Suspension; Point Systems; Implied Consent, and 
others. 
Price: 1-5 copies, 50¢ ea.; 6-50 copies, 40¢ ea.; over 50, 35¢ ea 
} 
RIGHTS AND LIABILITIES OF EXAMINERS 
AND INSTRUCTORS IN ROAD TEST ACCIDENTS 
What are the rights and liabilities of examiners and instructors 
in the event the vehicle driven by pupil or license applicant 
becomes involved in an accident? This manual discusses the 
legal principles relating to liability for acts of negligence 
occurring during road tests. Reference is made to cases dealing 
with similar situations to discover applicable legal theories. 
Price: 1-5 copies, 35¢ ea.; 6-50 copies, 25¢ ea.; over 50, 20¢ ea 


Manuals are 842 by 11 inches in size, three-hole punched. To order write: 


TRAFFIC INSTITUTE / Northwestern University 
1804 Hinman Avenue Evanston, Illinois 





Briefly... 


A SPECIAL SQUAD of police in 
Leeds, England, has been equipped 
with new 100-mile-an-hour-plus 
sports cars to catch speeders. These 
“courtesy cops,” as Chief Consta- 
ble A. J. Patterson calls them, are 
chosen for their driving ability and 
tact. Their job is to catch speeders 
and caution them to slow down. 
Obviously dangerous drivers are 
taken to court. Chief Constable 
Patterson believes the law can be 
enforced more by persuasion than 
prosecution. 


THE ANNUAL SPEED STUDY 
published by the State Highway 
Commission of Wisconsin shows 
slightly reduced speeds in 1960. 
The average speed of vehicles 
clocked on non-interstate highways 
was 53.9 miles an hour compared 
with 54 miles an hour a year ago. 
A trend line covering the past 15 
years shows an average annual in- 
crease of approximately .44 miles 
an hour on stretches of rural high- 
ways which have remained essenti- 
ally unchanged during the period. 
MRS. AGNES D. BEATON, di- 
rector of the women’s division of 
the Allstate Insurance Companies, 
has received a special award from 
the American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators for her 
traffic accident prevention activi- 
ties with women’s organizations 
throughout the country. She as- 
sisted groups representing 35 
million members. 

MILWAUKEE POLICE have been 
instructed to arrest drivers who 
violate Wisconsin law by hanging 
baby shoes, dice, animals, and other 
“doodads” from car windshields 
thus interfering with vision. 

A COURT FOR BICYCLE ordi- 
nance violators have been set up in 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. It is directed 
by Miss Doris Francis, the city’s 

(Continued on page 4) 
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RAY ASHWORTH 


Se So 
1905-1960 


THE DEATH of 
director, Field Service 
International 


Ray Ashworth, 
Division of the 
Association of Chiefs of 
Police, is a great loss to law enforce- 
ment. Intelligence, strength, principle. 
and dedication were the mark of this 
man, who was held in great respect by 
all who knew him. 

In these troubled years, when law 
enforcement is being tested and tried on 
every front, where new responsibilities 
and problems fall upon its people with 
startling rapidity, such leadership is im- 
portantly, even critically, needed. 

It is especially regrettable that his loss 
comes at a time when he was devoting 
himself so earnestly and effectively to a 
work which was his great professional 
opportunity—his dream of many years 
—one for which he was so singularly 
well-equipped and to which he was so 
fully devoted: the building of a truly 
professional service to the state, provin- 
cial, and municipal police departments of 
the United States and Canada through 
the Field Service Division of the IACP. 

Few men understood the fundamental 


problems of law enforcement as well as 
he, including the importance of develop- 
ing a great American police system, 
responsive in each department only to 
the people it serves, yet voluntarily 
coordinating and integrating its work 
into a program that preserves all the 
best of home rule while achieving the 
advantages of a nation-wide system free 
of federal control or influence. 

These are, of course, important prin- 
ciples. Ray Ashworth stood for them 
Because he did, he will be missed greatly 
by the people at the Traffic Institute, 
police everywhere, and by all who knew 
him and his work. 

Mr. Ashworth was born in Anthony, 
Kansas, in 1905, and lived in Wichita 
from 1908 to 1936. He was graduated 
from Wichita High School and attended 
Friends University. 

He was appointed a patrolman in the 
Wichita Police Department in 1928 and 
during the next eight years served as 
detective, lieutenant of traffic, and cap- 
tain of the uniformed division. He was 

(Continued on page 4) 
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They thread their way through 
snarled traffic... through streets 
teeming with ‘humanity 
through congestion that would 
stop another vehicle in its tracks 
That’s why throughout the 
United States Harley-Davidson 
Solos are setting distinguished 
police records for quick response 
to emergencies. 

And for general, all-around 
police duty — checking meters, 
routing traffic, marking cars, pa- 
trolling business and residential 
areas — the versatile Harley- 
Davidson Servi-Car is without 
question the finest vehicle for 
the job. 

Smooth riding, easy handling, 
simple maintenance, economy are 
just a few Solo and Servi-Car 
features. For more facts on the 
new 1961 line of police motor- 
cycles, see your dealer now. Or 
write Harley-Davidson Motor 
Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, for 
a new, colorful brochure. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
Police Motorcycles 





ASHWORTH... 


(Continued from page 2) 


acting chief in 1936 when he obtained 
a leave of absence to become a field 
representative and one of the original 
staff members of the Traffic Institute 
and the IACP Traffic (then Safety) 
Division. 

He returned briefiy to the Wichita 
Department in November, 1936, but 
came back to the Institute and the 
Traffic Division as associate director 
in 1937. 

In July, 1939, San Antonio, Texas, 
appointed him chief of police, and he 
served in that capacity until he was 
named chief of police at Houston in 
1941. He was commissioned a major in 
the Army of the United States in 1942 
and served throughout World War II. 
Beginning with the Fourth Army and 
Western Defense Command in San Fran- 
cisco, he served successively in North 
Africa, Sicily, England, France, Ger- 
many, Hawaii, the Philippines, and 
Japan. He was a lieutenant colonel when 
released from the army in 1946. His 
military decorations included the Bronze 
Star and the Legion of Merit. 

In 1946 Mr. Ashworth was appointed 
chief of the Inspection and Investigation 
Division of the Veterans Administration 
regional office in Dallas. In 1947, he 
became chief of the Public Safety 
Branch, U. S. Office of Military Govern- 
ment, in Berlin and held this position 
until he returned to the United States 
in 1950. 


In 1950 he was appointed director of 
civil defense for the City of Wichita and 
County of Sedgewick (Kansas) and 
served until 1951 when he was named 
head of the Port of New York Authority 
police agency. 

In 1955 he returned to the Traffic 
Institute and the Traffic Division, IACP, 
as executive assistant to the director. 
Effective March 15 the same year he was 
named acting director of the Institute. 
He was named director in 1957 and 
served in that position until 1959 when 
he organized and became the first 
director of the IACP Field Service 
Division. * 
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first policewoman. Police are ticketing 
bicycle riders who break the law. The 
violators are ordered to appear in the 
bicycle court at 9 a.m. Saturdays. 

IN WISCONSIN a motorist was clocked 
at 111 miles an hour on Highway 30, 
and was fined $50 by Municipal Judge 
Scott Lowry at Waukesha. The defendant 
explained he thought that he was going 
only about 90 miles an hour but his 
speedometer was inaccurate. 

J. B. WAGSTAFF, vice president, Chrys- 
ler Corporation, has been elected Chair- 
man of the Auto Industries Highway 
Safety Committee. Mr. Wagstaff suc- 
ceeds Charles C. Freed, an automobile 
dealer in Salt Lake City, Utah. 

FOR THE FIRST TIME in the 13-year 
history of the National Vehicle Safety- 
Check, one of every six cars and trucks 
going through local check lanes and 
dealer service departments was found to 
need immediate service attention to at 
least one of the 10 items affecting safe 
driving condition. For the last five years, 
the figures were one out of five. 
PSYCHOLOGISTS, psychiatrists, and 
psychoanalysts recently spoke at a forum 
of the Joint Legislative Committee on 
Motor Vehicles and Traffic Safety at Hof- 
stra College, Hempstead, New York. The 
forum is said to be the first by a legis- 
lative group to consider relationships be- 
tween traffic accidents and psychiatric 
problems. At the forum, it was pointed 
out that inner emotional tensions caused 
by anything from unsatisfactory sex life 
to job instability are often responsible for 
traffic crashes involving chronic accident 
repeaters. The authorities said that tests 
show these tensions detract from the 
drivers’ judgement and skill. In some 
cases, maladjusted drivers see their high- 
powered cars as weapons with which they 
can exact revenge on an unkind world. 
POLICEWOMAN J. J. Freeman of 
Hamlet, North Carolina, was ticketed for 
overtime parking while in a bank de- 
positing coins she had collected from the 
town’s parking meters. 
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Effective driver control and improvement can be 


achieved through recognized licensing objectives 


BY GLENN V. CARMICHAEL 
Assistant Director of Training 
The Traffic Institute 


DIVER LICENSING has reached the 
threshold of recognition as a professional 
traffic safety activity in many places. The 
Action Program of the President's Com- 
mittee for Traffic Safety includes driver 
licensing as one of the major component 
parts in the balanced traffic safety pro- 
gram. Driver licensing is directly associ- 
ated with the nation’s 85 million licensed 
drivers. It tremendous 
and control 
licensing on a 


can become a 
force for driver education 
when the objectives of 
nation-wide 


achieved. 


basis are recognized and 
The following discussion is presented 
in the interest of developing strong 
official public support for, and acceptance 
of, strict examinations, impartial suspen- 
sion and revocation of license when 
warranted, and rightful placement of the 
license function in a comprehensive 
state-wide traffic safety program 


Purposes of Licensing 


The operation of a motor vehicle and 
the granting of a driver license certificate 
have been established by law as proper 
exercise of a state’s police power. The 
privilege may be granted the driver if 
he meets acceptable standards; and it may 
be taken away if the driver fails to meet 
the responsibilities attached to the exer- 
cise of the privilege. 

However, the role of driver licensing 
in traffic safety goes beyond the “exercise 
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of police power” on the part of the state 
Licensing of drivers serves three general 
purposes: 

1. It contributes to traffic safety by 

improving driver quality, by placing 
restrictions on those who would 
present risks on the highway, and 
by prohibiting certain people from 
driving: those who have not paid 
or cannot pay for damages or in- 
jury resulting from their negligence 
in driving, and those whose record 
is so bad they cannot be entrusted 
with the driving privilege 
It identifies drivers for the police 
for traffic and other law enforce- 
ment purposes; for other drivers 
and insurance investigators in con- 
nection with and for 
other agencies in such matters as 
credit and application for employ- 
ment. 
It is a source of revenue (not to be 
confused with tax) for the adminis- 
tration of the license traffic 
policing, driver training, and high- 
way construction. 


accidents, 


law, 


Traffic Safety Through Examinations 
To see, in part, how the first purpose 
is met, visualize a new driver. If it were 
not for the licensing function and exam- 
ination (learner’s permit), he would begin 
his driving career on streets and highways 
without first learning the law, having his 
vision and physical condition checked, 
and practicing vehicle control under in- 
struction. In short, the new driver will 
do whatever study and practice is needed 
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to enable him to pass the examination. 
If there were no examination, or if the 
examination were based on low stand- 
ards and given in slipshod fashion, the 
new driver would make only that effort 
necessary to get by. He then would learn 
his driving “by accident.” 

The learner is thorough in his prac- 
ticing when he knows driver tests are 
difficult, and he also learns during the 
test itself what his weaknesses are and 
what he must do to overcome them. If he 
still is not qualified to operate the ve- 
hicle alone, he then must take more in- 
struction to be ready for a second “go” 
at the examination, and even a third at- 
tempt at passing the that is 
needed. 


tests, if 


Permit Validates Ability 


Whenever a permit is issued, that per- 
mit says in effect the person named 
therein has the necessary knowledge, skill, 
and physical ability to enable him to 
drive safely under any and all traffic and 
weather conditions, to share the road 
with other drivers and pedestrians. The 
state should not license any driver, new 
or from another state, until an examina- 
tion has measured the applicant’s ability; 
for once the permit is issued, the state 
by so doing has approved that driver's 
qualifications. 

Not all license holders have been ex- 
amined. Not all drivers have acquainted 
themselves with differences in speed limits 
and other traffic laws. Some drivers may 
have acquired unsafe driving habits since 
their initial application. Vision or other 
physical conditions may have deteriorated 
without the driver’s being aware of such 
changes. 

For experienced drivers, the answer is 
to be found in that section of the state 
law providing for renewal tests. Thus, for 
the experienced driver, the examination 
is a means of determining his proficiency, 
revealing his short-comings, and making 
him aware of his responsibility. 

The examination is a means of show- 
ing that the state is serious about traffic 
safety. For most persons, their first con- 
tact with state government is through the 
license examiner. He can, by the manner 
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in which he conducts the examination 
and adheres to standards, show that the 
state is serious about traffic safety. 

Experience in the United States has 
resulted in the use of four definite types 
of tests to determine the qualifications of 
a person applying for a driver license 
These are: 

1. The law test, including safe driving 

practice. 

Traffic sign and signal test. 
Physical, including vision, hearing, 
and bodily conditions. 

4. Driving or road test. 

The recommended passing score for 
the tests has been determined in a series 
of meetings conducted by the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle adminis- 
trators. In general, about a third of the 
applicants will fail the initial examination 
if the tests are given in a prescribed man- 
ner by a trained examiner who maintains 
the standards established. In some local- 
ities, the percentage of initial failures may 
be higher, largely due to lack of prepara- 
tion on the part of the applicants. Most 
who fail return for a second, and some- 
times third, examination and 
pass. 


usually 


Pressure to Ease Tests 


Occasionally, there will be pressure to 
ease up on the test by dropping, for in- 
stance, the parallel parking requirement 
This has happened in areas where drivers 
are unaccustomed to parking parallel 

Because of the work load, examiners 
may of their own volition omit portions 
of the The examination thus be- 
comes sub-standard and/or non-uniform, 
not only from an intra-state standpoint, 
but also inter-state as well. 


tests. 


An examination requires an average of 
about 20 minutes of examiner time. Af- 
fecting the amount of time are such 
factors as waiting for applicants to 
appear, traveling to examining stations, 
making reports, location of station (con- 
gestion in business district delaying road 
tests), applicant’s preparation, whether 
examiners work singly or in pairs and 
with or without clerical help, and collec- 
tion of fees. When computing examiner 
time, the addition of a single test may 
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burdensome addi- 
manpower. 
should be 


rather 


not seem 
tional 
tions 


or require 
However, such addi- 
considered in the ag- 
than and in the 


gregate singly 


light of tens of thousands of applicants. 


The place where tests are conducted is 
an important factor. For the most part, 
tests are borrowed 
and city halls, at national 
guard armories, and in other places “do- 
nated” or rented. These places, while 
they may be considered inexpensive, are 
poorly designed for efficient examina- 
There often is inadequate parking 
for applicants, and the atmosphere is not 
conducive to making a good impression 
on impressionable people during their first 
contact with an official state government 
representative. 


given in 
courthouses 


rooms at 


tions 


Off-street Testing Facilities 


Seven states 
are now 


perhaps more—have, or 
constructing, new stations with 
facilities to permit off-street testing. As 
more funds are made available, these 
states are adding to the number of such 
stations already built 

Now, a word about attitude tests and 
other specialized examinations, such as 
night Attitudes are difficult to 
measure. There are many kinds, some 
transitory. A sober driver may be a very 
low risk on the highway, but only a few 
hours later and only slightly intoxicated, 
the same driver may be a very high risk 
No test has been devised to show whether 
the applicant will drink and drive. We all 
agree, however, that attitudes are 
important in driving. We can't agree, 
however, when to bar a driver from the 
highway for a “poor” attitude. No stand- 
ards for measuring driver attitude in 
terms of licensing have been agreed upon, 
and the personnel and time for testing 
attitudes are not now available 

One jurisdiction has taken a step in 
the direction of “attitude” testing. Ques- 
have been added to the written 
“rules of the road” test that attempt to 
determine the drives’ “feeling” for traffic 
safety. Applicants who miss more than 
two of these questions must go to a driver 
improvement school. 

Physical examinations, conducted by 


vision 


most 


trons 
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licensed physicians, have been proposed 
as a requirement for licensing. Standards 
for passing (for example, what degree of 
blood pressure is not acceptable?) have 
Morever, there 
may not be enough doctors in sufficient 
numbers in many places to meet the 
demands if such a proposal were enacted 
into legislation. While it is true that iso- 
lated cases of heart failure or loss of con- 


not been agreed upon. 


sciousness as a cause of an accident make 
the headlines, not enough valid data are 
available upon which to base conclusions 
as to the part physical condition plays in 
accidents, or to devise standards neces- 
sary for screening afflicted persons during 
the license examination. 

Perhaps in the not-too-distant future, 
a device will be invented that will simu- 
late all kinds of driving conditions includ- 
ing night and emergency 
Methods of evaluating results of tests 
made with such a device will have been 


Situations 


validated and the licensing agency will 
determine the driver's 
Meanwhile, there is no substitute 
for the four tests named, when given by 


consequently 
ability 


trained examiners in proper surroundings 
in the prescribed manner 


Driver Improvement 


Driver examinations make every reas- 
onable attempt to determine driver quali- 
fications. They do not make any predic- 
tion as to what the driver will do after he 
gets his license. Some drivers are irrespon- 
sible, will not drive and 
drivers will deteriorate in ability 


advanced age or for other reasons 


safely, some 
with 
There- 
fore, there is a need to deal with drivers 
who cannot, or will not, drive safely. To 
do this, a program called driver improve- 
ment or, in some post 
control, has been formulated. 
Driver improvement is exactly what 
the name implies—an attempt on the 
part of the licensing authority to improve 
the driver who has indicated by his record 
that he does not have the prerequisite 
knowledge, skills, or attitudes. Should 
the attempt to improve the driver prove 
unfruitful, the only alternative remaining 
is to bar the driver from the highway by 
denying the driving privilege. These 


states, license 
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drivers are usually referred to as problem 
drivers; that is, they accumulate the kind 
of record not commonly associated with 
good, safe, driving. 

Driver license administrators have two 
types of actions to correct problem 
drivers: mandatory and discretionary 
action. Under mandatory action, the law 
requires the administrator to revoke a 
license upon notice of conviction for one 
of six major charges: 

1. Manslaughter resulting from the 
operation of a motor vehicle. 
Operating a vehicle while under 
the influence of alcohol or drugs. 
Felony in the commission of which 
a motor vehicle was used. 

Three successive charges of reck- 
less driving. 

Hit-and-run driving. 

False statement regarding applica- 
tion for license. 


Must Renew Application 


The period of revocation is one year. 
After one year, the driver may make 
application for a new license. He then is 
treated as a new driver. 

Under discretionary authority, the ad- 
ministrator may elect to take one or more 
steps to improve the driver. The action 
is dependent upon several factors: previ- 
ous record of the driver, his physical 
nature including age, work load of the 
department and availability of manpower, 
previous department action, and public 
acceptance and attitude toward licensing. 
The action may consist of: 

1. Advisory letter. 

2. Investigation by 

authorities. 


local or state 
Review eXamination or special ex- 
amination by quatified 
(physician). 

Personal 


specialist 


interview with 
based on driver's attitudes. 
Probation or other form of restric- 
tion. 

6. Suspension pending qualification or 

change in condition. 

Driver improvement should deal with 
each case on an individual basis, except 
where law and standard action may dic- 
tate otherwise. No two cases are exactly 
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inquiry 


alike. One driver may have difficulty 
because he really does not know how to 
drive safely; another, because he does 
not have good attitudes. Each driver will 
require a different type of treatment. One 
case may require an advisory letter; an- 
other may require an examination follow- 
ed by restrictions or probation. When 
improvements cannot be effected in spite 
of all reasonable driver improvement 
actions, drivers must be removed from 


the highway by withdrawing the privilege. 


Discover Bad Drivers 


The first problem in driver improve 
ment is to discover which of the drivers 
seem to require attention because of their 
records or reports about their conditions 
As reports on accidents, violations, and 
other information are received by the 
driver record 
examined and filed. 


license section, they are 


Reports of convictions or conditions 
such as commitment for mental disorders 
which require revocation of license by 
law, result in approximately 460,000 
such mandatory revocations yearly in the 
United States. This is one driver in every 
183. Of these mandatory revocations, 
about 232,000, or 54 per cent, result 
from convictions for driving while under 
the influence of intoxicants. 

In addition to mandatory revocations 
intended to remove dangerous drivers 
from the road, numerous suspensions of 
licenses are required because the driver is 
not covered by liability insurance or is 
otherwise unable to pay for damage as 
required by law. Generally, such suspen- 
sions are not counted as driver improve- 
ment work. 

Some states do little more to improve 
drivers than suspend and revoke licenses 
when the law specifically requires it. The 
AAMVA recommends, however, that the 
entire record of the driver be reviewed 
whenever a new report is received to add 
to it. Such review may result in some 
action depending on the character of the 
record and the work load of the driver 
improvement personnel. 

The most,common actions and the 
approximate number of each are: 

(Continued on page 31) 
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DRIVER TRAINING LAB 


Special mobile unit travels throughout the state helping Georgia motorists 


pinpoint driving faults that could cause serious accidents 


A\BOUT ONE of three drivers has han 
unaware of. If he knows 
what his driving handicaps are, he can 
correct them or make 
acquaint Georgia drivers with their handi- 
caps and how to overcome them, the State 
Department of Education, Trades and In- 
dustrial Division, and the Georgia State 
Patrol Safety Education Division operate 
a tractor-trailer truck testing laboratory 
sponsored by the Georgia Motor Trucking 
Association. 

“The mobile testing unit travels through- 
out the state from time to time, giving 
specific safety tests to different groups of 
people among whom are high school stu- 
dents, school bus drivers, commercial 
drivers, and employees of large indus- 
trial firms,” says Capt. Eugene Thomas, 
supervisor of the Safety Education Divi- 
sion, State Patrol. “Tests are 
a man from the Safety Educa- 
tion Division of the patrol and a man 
furnished by the Vocational Division of 
the State Department of Education.” 


dicaps he is 


allowances. To 


Georgia 
given by 


The tests are for color discrimination, 


Georgia State Patrol trooper helps conduct 
driver tests in the specially equipped 
laboratory. The State Department of Edu 
cation cooperates in the program. 


visual acuity, depth perception, vertical 
and lateral imbalance, distant and near 
ametropia, point fusion, color perception, 
foot and hand reaction time, side vision, 
distance judgment, night vision, glare re- 
sistance, and steadiness. 

No licenses are suspended as a result 
of test failures. The informa- 
tive. Each driver tested is given his own 
score and is told what the results mean 
If he is a commercial fleet driver, a re- 
port goes to his supervisor. 


tests are 


A recent project was testing Georgia's 
4,800 school bus drivers. Many of them 
are older men, either retired workers or 
farmers, so the tests were especially im 


portant (Please turn pake.) 





The Georgia Motor Trucking Asso- 
ciation installed $3,000 worth of equip- 
ment in the van. Some of the testing 
units are of the same type as those used 
by the Air Force in examining prospec- 
tive pilots. An Atlanta trucker donated the 
tractor. The mobile unit costs GMTA 
$100 a month to operate. 

Other cooperating agencies in the mo- 
bile unit include the Georgia Motor Club, 
American Red Cross, Public 
Service Commission, Com- 


Georgia 
Interstate 


merce Commission, Georgia Institute of 
Technology, and Georgia Optometric As- 
sociation. 

“The work carried on by the testing 
laboratory was started some eight years 
ago and has been continuing since that 
time,” Captain Thomas said. During that 
time more than 100,000 drivers, students 
and other non-professionals as well as 
professionals, have been tested in the 
unique van. It is hoped that drivers who 
become aware of their shortcomings take 
steps to correct them. * 


Highway Terminology Is Changing 


Man’s vocabulary is being changed 
by scientific advances. A few years ago, 
the thought of man-made projectiles 
entering outer space was a dream. To- 
day, it’s commonplace to read of “sput- 
niks,” “intercontinental ballistic missiles,” 
and “multi-stage carrier rockets.” 

A new terminology also is being de- 
veloped in the highway field. About 100 
miles of Wisconsin’s contemplated 452- 
mile Interstate Highway System now is 
open to public travel. Is it proper to call 
this a super highway, an expressway or 
a thruway? 

Its proper title is the National System 
of Interstate and Defense Highways. \t's 
called the “J” System for short. The 
State Highway Commission engineers 
call this new road a freeway. This term 
has no connection with paying or not 
paying a toll. Wisconsin, incidentally, 
has no toll roads. 

The term freeway identifies a highway 
where access is fully controlled. This 
means that traffic moves with freedom 
and ease because there are no grade 
crossings, no “surprise” driveways, no 
traffic lights, the lanes are separated, the 
shoulders are smooth and wide, and en- 
trance and exit can be made only at 
interchanges or from a merging lane 
leading off a frontage road. 

An expressway differs from a freeway 
only in extent of control of access. It's 
a divided highway for through traffic, 
with full or partial control of access and 
with grade separations at intersections. 
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The term thruway was originated by 
New Yorkers to describe a portion of 
their I-System, the New York Thruway, 
on which a toll is collected. Wisconsin 
will have no toll thruway, but our I- 
System, and parts of the Milwaukee ex- 
pressway system not on the Interstate 
System, will be the equivalent of a thru 
way so far as structural 
concerned. 

What’s the difference between an inter 
change and a grade separation? If two 
intersecting roads are separated vertical- 
ly, permitting traffic on one road to pass 
above or below the other with no direct 
connection between the two, the struc- 
ture built to achieve this marvel is called 
a grade separation. If the facility permits 
interconnection of the roadways by 
ramps and approaches, then it’s an 
interchange. 

These and other engineering terms will 
become more commonplace in the years 
ahead. By understanding these terms, we 
will add to our knowledge, and perhaps 
this knowledge will help make us better- 
educated and therefore better 
drivers. 

James Karns, Commissioner 

Wisconsin Motor Vehicle Department 


standards are 


Editor’s Note: These terms and a great 
many others are defined, compared, and 
discussed in Dictionary of Highway 
Traffic, published in June by the Traffic 
Institute, Northwestern University. Cloth- 
bound; 300 pages; illustrated; $6.00. 
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NOTES ON 


CURRENT 
TRAFFIC 
LITERATURE 


Reviewed by the TRANSPORTATION CENTER LIBRARY 


Stopping Vehicles and Occupant Control, 
by Beryl Langford, Robert Sheehan, 
Thomas Lobkovich, and Paul Watson 
(Charles C. Thomas Co., Springfield, Ill- 


nois, 1960, 87 pp., $4.50.) 


The stated purpose of this volume is to 
serve as a training guide for “police ad- 
ministrators and their training staff.” It 
fails to fulfill that purpose on 
accounts. After stating that there is a 
deplorable lack of training programs in 
stopping methods, the authors then pro- 
ceed to examine those states and cities 
which have made an attempt to train 
their officers in such methods. The main 
part of the book consists of a step-by-step 
outline of stopping methods, illustrated 
with over 60 photographs. 


several 


Language Too Simple 


Although the book purports to be a 
training guide, it neglects the “how to” 
aspect of training. The language is often 
clumsy and entirely too simple for police 
administrators. An example will serve to 
illustrate this point. Under the heading 
“Taking Command in the Nighttime,” 
the first two sentences read as follows 

“Almost the same procedures at night 
are used by the officers as are used during 
the day. Again, the officers are advised 
to use caution in their approaches to the 
suspects’ vehicles.” 

The illustrations add very little to the 
text; they are amateurish and do not 
offer enough detail to illustrate the situa- 
tion described. 

This volume may be useful in the 
police field, but it is not recommended 
as a training manual. 
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Police Cadet, New York Police Depart- 
ment. (ARCO Publishing Co., New York, 
New York, 1960. var. paged, $3.00.) 


One of the useful test series prepared 
by ARCO, this book describes require- 
ments for the test young applicants have 
to pass in order to qualify for one of the 
250 positions in the police cadet corps. 
The cadet program is designed to supply 
preliminary police training to college stu- 
dents. They work 25 hours per week in 
an office or police precinct station per- 
forming routine non-enforcement tasks 
under the supervision of experienced 
police officers. Thus they may earn a 
part of their college expenses while also 
attending classes leading to an associate 
of arts or sciences degree or a bachelor’s 
degree 


Guide for Candidates 


The volume is intended as a guide for 
prospective candidates; it contains sam- 
ple questions and outlines under these 
main headings: Principles of Investiga- 
tion, Law Terms and Procedures in Police 
Work, Reading Comprehension and In- 
terpretation, Following Written Instruc- 
tions from Paragraphs, Tables and 
Charts, English Grammar and Usage, 
Numerical Relations, Judgment and 
Reasoning, and Office Practice. 

The general level of the questions is 
high; they are stated clearly and con- 
cisely and the physical arrangement is 
pleasant and easy to use. 

This is a useful volume, not only for 
prospective cadets but for any policeman 
who wants to test his job proficiency. * 
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LIMITATIONS 


ON ACCIDENT RECONSTRUCTION 


In spite of limitations, recon- 
struction can produce 


valid and useful conclusions 


BY J. STANNARD BAKER 
Director of Research 
The Traffic Institute 


SECOND OF TWO PARTS 


ACTUAL speeds cannot be estimated 
reliably from the data available; but were 
the car going 15 m.p.h., as its driver 
claimed, the truck would have had to 
be going less than nine m.p.h. It seems 
unlikely that the damage resulting from 
collision could have been done at any- 
thing like that low speed. Supposing 
that we have, in general, confirmed the 
truck driver's statement. Can we say that 
he was, as he claimed, going less than 
30 m.p.h.? No, we have only confirmed 
his estimate of the relative speeds and 
not the actual speeds. But neither have 
we disproved his statement. Actually, 


the damage and other circumstances sug- 
gest that the speeds would be lower at 
the moment of collision than the truck 
driver's estimate. With respect to the 
car speed, the situation is different. Had 


it been 30 m.p.h., the corresponding 
truck speed would be less than 20 m.p.h. 
It seems very unlikely that the damage 
observed could have been done by col- 
lision at these speeds; consequently it is 
highly probable that the car was going 
more than the speed limit of 30 m.p.h. 

Assume that the car stopped opposite 
the stop sign. It would have traveled 
about 50 feet to the key point. Had its 
acceleration in this distance been normal 
for such a situation, it would have 
reached a speed of only about 12 
m.p.h. in the 50 feet. This would have 
required about five seconds. A speed of 
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12 m.p.h. is even less than the car 
driver claimed as his collision speed 
From 12 m.p.h., the driver stopping dis- 
tance—including reaction time—would 
be about 20 feet and stopping time less 
than two seconds. Hence, the car driver 
would have had plenty of time to stop 
again before reaching the path of the 
truck had he stopped opposite the stop 
sign. That he actuaily saw the truck 
before he reached the sign is indicated 
by the fact that he took evasive action 
by turning left before that point to reach 
the collision point on the left side of 
the street at the angle indicated by 
damage. 

In the foregoing reconstruction prob- 
lem facts are adequate if damage to 
vehicles and marks on road that tell 
what happened can be recognized for 
what they are. Then, if principles of 
physics can be applied, a useful deter- 
mination of relative speeds may be made. 
This determination definitely settles any 
question about which driver was mis- 
representing facts in what he said about 
speeds. However, there do not seem to 
be sufficient data to determine absolute 
speeds. Hence it is not possible to say 
whether the truck was moving faster 
than 30 m.p.h.; but there is good reason 
to believe that the car was. There is 
acceptable proof that the car did not stop 
before entering the intersection. 

The foregoing discussion of limitations 
and possibilities of accident reconstruc- 
tion has not considered the uses to which 
conclusions reached by 
can be put. 

For any official record of the 
dent, reconstruction will certainly give 
a better account of what happened than 
a recital of the bare 
guesswork would. 

For determining chargeability in con- 
nection with fleet accidents, reconstruc- 
tion may be extremely helpful. For ex- 
ample, in the case of the intersection 
accident described above, the reconstruc- 


reconstruction 


accl- 


facts or mere 
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EXHIBIT 9A. Diagram of movement of vehicles. 


tion makes the accident nonchargeable 
to the truck driver or only partly charge- 
able, depending on the system used by 
the fleet. 

For settlement, 
give a much 
firmer basis on which to evaluate negli- 
gence than statements of drivers or wit- 
nesses alone 


claim 
reconstruction can surely 


purposes of 


In case studies of traffic accidents for 
research purposes, accident reconstruc- 
tion in the form of time-distance dia- 
grams may be the key to understanding 
the relationships involved within the car- 
road-driver system. 

For litigation arising from traffic acci- 
dents, two problems arise in using recon- 
struction. First, there is the difficulty of 
getting admitted as evidence testimony in 
the form of conclusions based on facts 
Drawing conclusions from facts is the 


Y 


Combination 


Exhibit 9B. A vector diagram for comparing momentums. 


Truck 


Before collision 





province of the jury. If facts are so clear 
and complete that they speak for them- 
selves, someone on a jury would be 
capable of doing any reconstruction that 
needed to be done. On the other hand, 
if certain signs left by the accident could 
not be recognized by any juryman, or if 
no juryman could make maps and com- 
putations logical deduc- 
tions, the jury would be unable to form 
proper conclusions. Even were juries al- 
lowed unlimited time to consider the 
case, they would not have the technical 
competence to solve the problems such 
cases present. Unfortunately, the line be- 
tween what a jury can or cannot conclude 
without help is ill defined. Effective use 
as witnesses of persons with special quali- 
fications for accident reconstruction, is 
therefore often not permitted when it 
would be helpful. (Please turn page.) 


necessary for 





during engogement 
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Measured to 
any scale 








The second problem in using recon- 
struction in connection with trials is that 
it is difficult, especially for juries, to tell 
the difference between sound and con- 
scientious reconstruction and off-the-cuff 
opinions. Explanations of method or rea- 
soning in either case may confuse more 
than clarify. Complicated cross examina- 
tion often many 
based on consideration of different sets of 


leaves so possibilities 
assumptions that the jury cannot cope 
with them. Then the jury may, for ex- 


Drivers’ View Im 


TEN YEARS AGO 
MODERN CAR 


Engineering know-how has put the 
“big view” into driving. 

A recent survey of new car models 
found that drivers can see surrounding 
traffic with more ease than at any time 
since auto bodies were enclosed to pro- 
tect occupants, according to the Automo- 
tive Safety Foundation. 

The survey shows the average 1960 car 
offers 310 degrees of clear vision at driver 
eye level. This is a 15 percent increase 
over models of just a decade ago, which 
had about 270 degrees of unobstructed 
visual area 

A major factor in the rapid advance 
since 1950 has been the development of 
new construction methods and engineer- 
ing techniques for roof support pillars. 
Auto engineers have produced body de- 
signs with slimmed-down pillars that not 
only reduce visual obstruction by more 
than 40 percent but provide greater sup- 
port strength. 
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ample consider a minimum estimate of 
speed aS a maximum one. 

Perhaps the time will come when 
more skill in reconstructing accidents, 
greater acceptance of opinions 
on reconstruction, and better under- 
standing of the limitations of recon- 
struction by those who want it done will 
make these techniques more useful. They 
can be more useful, not only in settling 
disputes which arise out of accidents, 
but also in learning how to prevent 
accidents * 


based 


proving 


The new pillar designs paved the way 
for the wrap-around windshield, which 
made its debut on some 1954 models 
Most other models adopted the feature 
the following year and added 
treatment for rear windows. 

Registration figures show that now one 
out of every two U. S. built cars on the 
road is equipped with a wrap-around 
windshield. Continued improvement has 
led to compound curving which arcs the 
glass out from the roofline to increase the 
field of vision still further. 

The importance of the larger 
areas as a Safety factor increases con- 
stantly with the growth of the nation’s net- 
work of multi-lane highways. Traffic 
safety officials continue to stress the need 
for drivers to be aware of the movement 
of traffic on all sides of the vehicle. 

The safety experts point out that the 
larger windows not only make direct 
viewing easier for the driver but enable 
drivers of following vehicles to see 
through to traffic ahead, make rear view 
mirrors more effective and permit a bet- 
ter view of overhead traffic signals. 

The larger glass areas also have led to 
major improvements in numerous other 
driver vision aids: New seat designs with 
adjusting controls place the driver com- 
fortably in the best viewing position. 
More flexible windshield wiper blades, up 
to four inches longer, remain parallel to 
curved glass surfaces and clean larger 
areas. 


similar 


glass 
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STATE AID 
FOR 
DRIVER 
EDUCATION 


A survey of how 17 states raised 
and allocated funds for 


high school driver education 


BY IVAN L. ELAND 
Director of Safety 
lowa State Teachers College 


STATE LEGISLATORS, aghast at the 
mounting array of injuries and deaths on 
the highway, are turning to state financial 
support of high school driver education 
as a means to help solve the serious 
traffic problem 

During 1959 state legislative bodies in 
32 states considered some type of enabl- 
ing or permissive legislation (that which 
enables or permits schools or students, 
at their own discretion, to establish or 
take courses in driver education but does 
not compel them to do so) for financial 
support of these courses 

In 1957 seven states passed such legis- 
lation. Eighteen considered, but 
failed to enact, legislation for reasons 
which we will discuss later. On the basis 
of previously proposed legislation, it may 
be expected that states will continue to 
introduce bills for financial support of 
driver education. 


States 


The rapid rise of driver education is 
shown by the fact that in the four years 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This article is reprinted by per- 
mission from the November, 1960, issue of Safety 
Education, published by the National Safety Council 
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from 1951, when the state financial sup- 
port movement was started in Pennsyl- 
vania, to 1955, only seven states (Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania, Louisiana, Maine, 
Florida, Michigan, and Delaware) passed 
such legislation. Yet in 1957 seven more 
States joined the roster of states which 
support high school driver education with 
state funds! In 1959 two more states were 
and thus far in 1960, one more 
state, bringing the total to 17 states that 
provide direct financial support to 
schools 


added 


What are the provisions of driver edu- 
cation bills that passed and became law” 
Why did proposed legislation fail in some 
states? What methods were used to solicit 
public support, so necessary in passing 
any type of legislation? The Driver Edu- 
cation Section of the National Safety 
Council surveyed states to answer these 
questions. A brief summary of the legis- 
lation passed in the 17 states is contained 
in the box on the next page 

State support is the boost that driver 
education programs need now through- 
out this country. Here is some good 
proof: in four of the states which passed 
enabling or permissive legislation in 1955, 
the number of schools offering driver 
education increased by 75 per cent, al- 
though the national increase in schools 
offering the program was only 17 per 
cent. These four states also increased their 
number of students trained by 141 per 
cent in the face of a national increase of 
only 22 per cent. Remember—these laws 
do not compel the schools to offer a 
course nor do they compel a student to 
take the course in driver education. 

How did the states find the money to 
support these programs, and how is the 
money distributed? 

All the legislative proposals, those 
passed and those defeated, fell into eight 
fund raising categories. Funds are raised: 
(1) through general appropriation or 
general school funds; (2) by increasing 
the fee for a driver license; (3) by in- 
creasing the vehicle registration fee; (4) 
by increasing or using part of the estab- 
lished fee for chauffeur licenses; (5) 
by applying fees from learner permits; (6) 
by increasing fines for violations; (7) 
by charging an additional fee of $5 for 
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vennent 


TU 


STATE FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF HIGH SCHOOL DRIVER EDUCATION 


State 
Pennsylvania 


California 


Louisiana 


Maine 


Florida 


Michigan 


Delaware 


Utah 


New Hampshire 


W. Virginia 


North Carolina 


Oregon 


Connecticut 


Illinois 


Wisconsin 


Kansas 


Rhode Island 


Year 
1951, 1957 


1953, 1957 


1955 


1955, 1957 
1955, 1957 


1960 


Source of Funds 
$2 increase on learner's fee 


Separate law provides a penalty as 
sessment of $1 for every $20 of 
traffic fines (or fraction thereof) 


By general appropriation 


By general appropriation 


25c added to annual driver license 
fee 


$2.00 from each original and re 
newal driver license fee (every 3 
years) 


$1.10 added to the annual chauffeur 
license fee 


State Department conducts program 
$1 on every motor vehicle registered 
$5 service fee for initial number 
plates (personal initials on license 
plate) in addition to regular license 
plate fee 

Specially appropriated funds 


$1 added to every motor vehicle 
registered 


$1 added to driver (2 years) and 
chauffeur license (1 year). 


Driver license increased from $2 to 
$5. 


Raised driver license fee from $1 to 
$3 (3 years). 


Issued chauffeur license for first 
time. $2 for new, $3 for renewal 


50c permit and increased operator 
license fee 


State appropriation of $30,000 


Distribution of Funds 
Minimum of $10 per trained pupil— 


now based on fraction unit divided 
into $32 


75 per cent of the excess cost not 
to exceed $35 per pupil 


50-50 matching with a maximum of 
$15 state aid 


$10 per trained pupil 


Distributed on basis of a unit equals 
175 students trained — $400 for 
teacher's salary; $300 for equip 
ment 


Up to $25 per trained pupil 


Up to $30 per trained pupil (re 
gardiess of passing grade) 


As yei, no funds have been allo 
cated to schools 


As yet, no funds have been allo 
cated to schools 

Proportionate share of funds based 
on school administrative unit's cur 
rent annual enrollment of eligible 
pupils 


75 per cent of the cost of conduct 
ing the course up to $20 per pupil 
enrolled. 


$10 per student enrolled in course 
— if payments exceed available 
funds, monies can be obtained from 
general fund. 


Up to $40 per trained pupil 
classroom—$32 practice driving) 


($8 


Prorated on number of 
trained per school year 


students 


Prorated on number of 
trained per school year 


students 


Prorated on number of students 


trained 


NOTE: Indiana is not included in the above list because its funds have been appropriated only for 
promotion of driver education. 
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special license plates bearing the car 
owner's initials, or (8) by a combina- 
tion of ariy of the above. 

Distribution to schools has been han- 
dled in two ways: funds allocated to 
schools either on a per-pupil-trained ($10 
through $40) basis, or on the basis of 
teacher’s salary and equipment. Some- 
times the state stipulates that the student 
successfully complete the course. In 
others, the state pays the financial sup- 
port on the basis of the number of stu- 
dents enrolled in the course. 


Publicity Important 


Almost as important as the bill itself, 
when legislature times comes around, is 
the publicity given to the proposed law 
Several excellent 
inform the 


used to 
problem of 


methods were 


public of the 


financing good programs of driver edu- 
cation and to solicit its support in pass- 


ing the legislation. 

Illinois and Louisiana computed a 
county by county survey comparing the 
cost of accidents with the cost of driver 
education for all eligible students. North 
Carolina made up a kit of 15 cards ex- 
plaining the what, why, how, and when 
of financing driver education in that state. 
The Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs 
provided over 600 billboards 
promoting financial aid to driver educa- 
tion. Regardless of what type of publicity 
is used, however, it is important that all 
state and local organizations work closely 
together to inform the electorate 

Let’s look at some provisions of the 
bills: 


roadside 


> Six legislative proposals would require 
all people under 18 years old to complete 
a course in driver education before a 
license could be The bill which 
became law in Connecticut carries this 
provision. So does the Michigan driver 
education law. 

> In some states, the financial support 
would not be paid until the students had 
passed the course successfully. In others, 
the state paid on the basis of the num- 
ber of students enrolled in the course. 

p> Almost all the bills made the state de- 
partment of education responsible for 
administering the program and setting 


issued. 
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rules and regulations. 

> A few states required the student to be 
enrolled in a course of driver education 
before he could take the behind-the-wheel 
instruction. 

p> One or two states limited the time the 
law was to be in effect, while all other 
states made it a continuing program from 
a specified date. 

>» Many proposals provided for a coded 
designation for students who are licensed 
after a course in driver education. 

> One or two states proposed that driver 
education be required for graduation. 

>» A few states passed legislation regula- 
ting commercial driving schools 

» Michigan enacted legislation authoriz- 
ing county driver-improvement schools. 
>» Connecticut's bill provides that if the 
func in any year is insufficient to cover 
the entire driver education aid needed, 
the remainder shall be paid from the gen- 
eral fund. 

p> Only one state stipulated that credit be 
given for the course. The legislation was 
passed 

> Quite a few states considered legisla- 
tion providing financial aid to private, 
public, and parochial offering 
driver education. One or two signed this 
aid into law 


schools 


p> One state passed legislation authorizing 
schools to purchase driver education cars. 


Reasons for Defeat 


Here are a few of the reasons for the 
defeat of proposed legislation: 

(1) A few educators and their asso- 
ciations opposed passage because they 
felt it encouraged the state to dictate 
subjects taught in the schools. 

(2) Some legislators were concerned 
about appropriating state funds to paro- 
chial schools, while others believed that 
the legislation would miss its goal unless 
all students were given an opportunity 
to take driver education. 

(3) Many states felt that the legisla- 
tion was because of the last- 
minute rush in meeting the deadline for 
adjournment 

(4) In a few states, the bills were op- 
posed because they “earmarked 
for special purposes. 


defeated 


funds” 
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(5) In one state, the legislation would 
have been too difficult to administer. 

(6) In some states, the reason for de- 
feat was a failure of advance publicity. 

(7) In one or two states, the bill was 
so long and the language so complex that 
the legislative committee could not un- 
derstand it! 

People who intend to propose and pass 
driver education financial support bills 


in the future should study carefully the 
reasons why driver education bills have 
been defeated. They should also examine 
the methods used in the successful states 
in publicizing the proposed legislation 
and enlisting public support. Remember: 
classroom courses in driver education 
should be financed from the same source 
and in the same manner as classroom 
courses in other subject fields. * 


Traffic-Copter Aids Motorists 


Thousands of Miami motorists are get- 
ting to work on time each morning with 
the aid of a helicopter. 

It’s the “Traffic-’Copter,” a whirly-bird 
that hovers over routes leading to down- 
town business establishments and broad- 
casts information about conditions likely 
to affect driving. 

Car radios are tuned in from 8:15 to 
8:45 a.m. daily to this ultramodern traffic 
direction control program sponsored by 
Dade County Safety Department and 
radio station WGBS. 

Public Safety Officer Lt. Leo B. Portz 
and Sgt. Quentin L. “Buck” Weaver of 
the Dade County Patrol and Traffic Divi- 
sion, a graduate of the Traffic Institute, 
alternate on the commentaries. 

The officers estimate they have flown 
a total of over 20,000 miles since the 
inaugural flight on July 22, 1958. 

The broadcast features a running de- 
scription of factors affecting traffic flow, 
such as street re-surfacing sites to be 
avoided. Openings of the many new shop- 
ping centers springing up in the Metro- 


Carr Heads IIHS 


K. Lewis Carr, deputy insurance com- 
missioner of Florida, has been named to 
direct the public education services the 
Insurance Institute for Highway Safety 
is providing Florida officials and citizens. 

Russell I. Brown, Washington, D. C., 
president of the IIHS, said Carr will be 
located in Tallahassee in the Avant Build- 
ing, 201 W. Park Avenue. He will serve 
in a liaison capacity with Florida state 
officials and citizen leaders in the traffic 
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politan Miami area frequently necessitate 
re-routing. 

Traffic conditions are noted and sug- 
gestions are made for changing routes to 
by-pass congestion as the situation war- 
rants thus saving time and temper. 

Leaving the heliport on Watson Island, 
the “Traffic-’Copter” covers MacArthur 
and Rickenbacker causeways together 
with Bayfront and Biscayne Boulevard 
areas up to 62nd Street on the first of 
four five-minute broadcasts. 

Next, observations northward to 119th 
Street are made together with reports on 
cross-town arterial conditions. 

Ranging westward to NW 27th Avenue 
for the third broadcast, the “chopper” 
moves south to Coral Way (SW 22nd 
Street) and Coral Gables, including com- 
mentaries about conditions on Bird Road 
(SW 40th Street) and U. S. No. 1. 

The final morning broadcast covers 
conditions around the six bridge ap- 
proaches to the central business district 
together with a summary of the traffic 
situation in the downtown area. 


Florida Program 


work the IIHS is doing in the 


safety 
State. 

“Lewis Carr’s experience in_ traffic 
safety work with official and civic 
groups,” Brown said, “will be particu- 
larly valuable in efforts to reduce Flori- 
da’s traffic accidents.” 

Florida is one of three states in which 
the Insurance Institute for Highway 
Safety is providing direct assistance to 
the official traffic safety programs. 
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Spanish officials studying at Traffic 
Institute pin replica of Madrid police 
badge on Gerald O'Connell, director 


of training. Glenn 
assistant director of training, 


V. Carmichael, 
right. 


U.S. EXPORTS 
TRAFFIC AID 


FR ANKING as the safest motoring na- 
tion in the world, the United States 1s 
exporting its traffic safety know-how to 
all corners of the globe 

Dozens of foreign nations are utilizing 
measures learned from the U. S. to com- 
bat steadily mounting traffic accident and 
congestion problems. Most are caught in 
a triangle of motor vehicle 
usage, inadequate roads, and drivers rela- 
tively unskilled in heavy traffic. 

To make use of traffic safety experi- 
ence and techniques already at work in 
the U. S., many of the troubled nations 
are sending government, transportation, 
and education officials to America for de- 
tailed studies of our organization for 
safety. Others are using on-the-scene 
U. S. consultants or model programs de- 
veloped by American experts. 

Mile for mile, U. S. motorists have a 
safety record estimated to be six times 
better than drivers in the rest of the world 
and are improving each year. 

One recent European survey showed 
the death rate per 10,000 vehicles ranging 
from 7.9 in Sweden to 80 in Yugoslavia 

As one of the nations hardest hit by 
the traffic problem, Yugoslavia is vitally 
interested in adopting American tech- 
niques for accident reduction. 

Last year, a six-man study team of 
Yugoslav officials spent six weeks tour- 
ing the U. S. The 3,000 mile trip in- 
cluded visits with national and state high- 
way departments, city traffic 


increased 


bureaus, 
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truck and bus fleet operators, motor ve- 
hicle manufacturers, law enforcement 
agencies, and safety organizations. 

Members of the study team declared 
that much of the newly acquired knowl- 
edge could be put to immediate use in 
their home country. Yugoslavia is cur- 
rently building more than 3,600 miles of 
new highways with 50 percent scheduled 
for completion in 1961 

In July, 1960, Spanish and Israel traffic 
teams completed a_ special two-week 
seminar at the Traffic Institute, North- 
western University. The visitors studied 
urban traffic problems in preparation for 
a tour of U. S. traffic engineering and 
police departments 

Aiding the groups was the International 
Cooperation Administration, a_ federal 
agency established to share American 
technical knowledge with other nations 
throughout the world. 

ICA officials report widespread use of 


American traffic safety features. Examples 


stemming from recent ICA programs in- 
clude a traffic engineering office estab- 
lished in the Spanish Department of Pub- 
lic Works and the drafting of legislation 
to consolidate Brazilian traffic laws. 
Winning favor as possible congestion- 
stoppers in many major European cities 
are such American traffic engineering 
measures as one-way streets, curbside 
parking bans, marked traffic lanes, and 
progressive traffic signals favoring the 
direction of heaviest traffic flow. * 
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? ? 


HOW GOOD IS YOUR TRAF 


Here is a Traffic Institute check-list designed to help police administrators evalu 


THE EDITORIAL page of last month’s 
Traffic Digest and Review carried the 
theme that police traffic activity without 
realistic planning is virtually useless, and 
correspondingly, that planning without 
appropriate action is meaningless. The 
point is the simple one that only through 
effective planning based on present prob- 
lems and needs combined with the action 
necessary to implement that planning can 
one talk about carrying on a traffic 
program. 

That editorial also sampled a few of 
the basic criteria against which a police 
administrator might evaluate his own 
traffic program. The samples were taken 
from a questionnaire, which was pre- 
pared at the Traffic Institute for just that 
purpose and directed to the commanding 
officers of police departments. 

The questionnaire as reproduced here 
is not intended to represent the most 
comprehensive and _ detailed checklist 
possible on police traffic programs; it 
does, however, present a number of 
crucial questions in vital areas of traffic 
programs—areas which very often are 
overlooked in a casual review of a par- 
ticular operational program. 

Here is the list: 

Is your program 
administered? 

Do you fully appreciate the role of 
the police in traffic safety as representing 
only one of the responsible agencies, but 
one which must provide the spark of 
leadership and stimulation when other 
“responsible” agencies are in default? 

Are the police officers actively par- 
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being adequately 


ticipating in community traffic safety or- 
ganizations, both official and non-official? 
Are you working on a fully coordinated 
and cooperative basis with the other 
agencies, rather than seeking to dominate 
the group or on the other hand, accepting 
a passive or subordinate role? 

Have all personnel been informed of 
the details of your traffic program—what 
it is, What are its purposes and objectives? 
Do you know? 

Have you recently reviewed your entire 
list of traffic policies, to eliminate ob- 
solete philosophies or precepts, and to 
establish clear guides for uniform action? 
Are these policies positive? In writing? 

Have you developed a specific plan 
of action, coordinated with the plans of 
other agencies, to reduce the incidence 
of accidents through police supervision? 

Did your line supervisors as well as 
staff “specialists” participate in planning 
for this program? Did everyone have a 
chance to contribute his 
perience? 

Is your planning realistic, feasible, posi- 
tive rather than negative, reflecting a 
whole-hearted commitment to the over- 
all program? 

Has the program been set up on a con- 
tinuing basis, to produce long-term and 
lasting results, rather than as a series of 
periodic drives or campaigns? 


ideas and ex- 


Have the goals of your plan—principal 
targets and intermediate way-points 
been clearly and positively stated? Will 
you know when they have been reached? 

Are you actively seeking both public 
and official support for improvements, 
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IC PROGRAM 


their 


approach to the problem 


necessary additions to personnel strength, 
equipment, and general facilities, which 
you may need to fully realize your ob- 
jectives? 

Are you, despite a shortage of funds 
or personnel, doing all within your 
authority and ability to “make do” with 
what you have? 

Il. Are you properly organized to do 
the job? 

Have you recently reviewed the or- 
ganization of your department to ensure 
that “the team” is most effectively set up 
to with traffic problems as they 
exist today? 


deal 


Are you observing sound up-to-date 
principles of organization, applied to 
achieve unity of effort as opposed to its 
dissipation through a miscellany of in- 
effectually small decentralized units? 

Have you eliminated all “activity 
simply for activity’s sake,” and kept the 
basic purposes of your department and 
the objectives of the program as your 
goal and guide? 

Have you reduced the unnecessary 
loss of officer time through “special de- 
tails” or non-essential assignments to the 
absolute minimum? 

Does each supervisor know exactly 
what is expected of him and his unit? 
Has clear guidance been set forth for 
him through orders, directives, and other 
means of communication? How about 
special instructions, as needed? 

III. Are your personnel basically com- 
petent and adequately trained? 

Is your personnel strength up to 
authorized limits; does your recruitment 
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and selection system guarantee that you 
are getting the best men available? Are 
the best men presently available good 
enough for your program? 

Does your personnel management sys- 
tem ensure that every job is clearly de- 
fined, and that each is filled by a com- 
petent and satisfied employee? 

Have all technical and operations per- 
sonnel been adequately trained for their 
jobs? Do they know their own objectives 
and the department's policies, and do 
they utilize the best approved methods 
and procedures in their work? 

Have your commanders and _ super- 
visors received the special training neces- 
sary for carrying out their assignments 
effectively? 

Are you utilizing the training com- 
mittee an advisory group com- 
posed of both staff and line employees 
to determine your training needs and to 
guide your training program? 

IV. Are you adequately 
traffic accidents? 

Do you (and your accident investi- 
gators) know what constitutes adequate 
accident investigation police pur- 


idea 


investigating 


for 


poses? 


Do your investigations go deep enough 
to identify causes as distinguished from 
hazardous violations, or simply adverse 
weather and road conditions? Are your 
investigators fully expressing their own 
opinions as to the causes of accidents? 


Are you investigating property-damage 
accidents as well as fatal and personal- 
injury accidents? 

Are you enforcing all laws and regula- 
tions related the reporting of 
dents? 


to acci- 

Are you utilizing modern equipment 
for your accident investigations—such as 
good cameras, tapes or measuring wheels, 
flares, protective and rescue equipment, 
breath tests for intoxication 
effective accident reporting 
wherever possible? 


suspects, 
forms 


V. Are you making effective use of 
accident information? 

Are you putting accident information 
to work for you, and not just burying it 
in files “for the record”? Are you keeping 
the information in useful form—such as 
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location files, spot maps, and an adequate 
system of cross-filing? 

Does your processing of accident re- 
ports result in useful compilations and 
summaries which give clear and valid 
indications of your present accident situa- 
tion. and trends? 

Are you making special accident 
studies of problem locations or areas? 
Are you making use of the special studies 
carried on by other agencies? 

Are you analyzing the statistics com- 
piled from accident reports for the pur- 
pose of determining when, where, and 
why . accidents occur—and what you 
should currently be doing about them? 

Are you keeping your departmental 
personnel adequately informed as to the 
accident picture; are you continuously 
clarifying the relationships between what 
they do and the prevention of accidents? 


Furnish Data 

Are you furnishing the other “con- 
trol” agencies with appropriate data on 
accidents so that their programs may be 
more effectively directed? Specifically, 
are you furnishing information useful to: 

Lawmakers 
body; 

Those working to improve both state 
and local traffic laws; 

Public information media 
radio, television, etc.; 

Recognized safety organizations, offi- 
cial and non-official; 

Highway and traffic engineers; 

Schools for safety education and driver 
training; 

Driver licensing authorities; 

Prosecutors; 

Traffic courts; 

Other police agencies and jurisdictions 
—city, county, state, and the nearby 
military installations. 

Are your reports to the community 
presented objectively and factually? Do 
they identify those factors which should 
be given credit for whatever progress is 
being made, or those which might ac- 
count for failures? Are you giving credit 
where credit is due, and recognizing your 
own departmental shortcomings? 


your local governing 


press, 


VI. Is your enforcement program pur- 
poseful and effective? 
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Are you using selective enforcement 
as a way of ensuring effective balance 
in enforcement; that is, according to 
time and place, and type of violation 
and not merely as a device to obtain a 
mathematical matching of these factors? 

Is the quantity of enforcement up to 
realistic levels; is it based on a com- 
petent evaluation of your problems, cir- 
cumstances, and needs, and not simply 
on an arbitrarily assigned “enforcement 
index”? Do you fully understand the 
significance and value of the enforce- 
ment index? 

Are you aware of the dangers of over- 
enforcement, especially if attempt 
to have enforcement carry the whole 
burden in spite of inadequate legislation 
or deficiencies in traffic engineering? 


you 


Avoid Enforcement Quotas 

Are you avoiding the danger of setting 
up enforcement “quotas”; are you keep- 
ing a close check on individual enforce- 
ment activity with the purpose of isolat- 
ing poor performance which may be 
corrected through training and_ better 
supervision? 

Have you recently reviewed your en- 
forcement policies, and coordinated them 
with the policies of other responsible 
agencies, especially the prosecutors and 
the courts? 

Do you maintain regular liaison and 
good working relationships with 
other agencies? 

Have you attained 
ing for 


these 


or are you work 
effective non-fix legislation on 
traffic citations and a system for auditing 
all tickets? 

Are your specialized enforcement units 
fully aware of their responsibilities in 
the total traffic program and of their 
respective missions and objectives? 

Do you require that all of your uni- 
formed field personnel contribute a sub- 
stantial amount of traffic law 
ment? 


enforce- 


Have you recently reviewed all ele- 
ments in an enforcement action; i.e., 
detection, apprehension, prosecution, and 
adjudication, and taken steps to correct 
the weaknesses or deficiencies in each of 
these facets of enforcement? 

Are you using prosecutors and judges 
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to help in the correction of weaknesses 
in officer performance related to 
preparation and court testimony, when 
your conviction rate goes down? 


case 


your enforcement officers been 
trained in the human 


Have 
properly 
relations? 


area of 


Are you holding enforcement “toler- 
ances” at reasonable levels to compensate 
for normal mechanical or human errors, 
and not allowing such extreme tolerances 
as will tend to nullify the law or provide 
officers with an excuse for failure to take 
enforcement action? 


Are you utilizing modern and special- 
ized enforcement equipment—equipment 
such as mechanical or electronic speed 
measuring without using 
them expecting them to 
carry the whole enforcement load? 


devices, yet 
abusively, or 


Do you adequately inform the public 


in advance of your intention to increase 
the enforcement effort, as for example, 
when changes in enforcement techniques 
are planned, or when changes in driver 
and pedestrian obligations are intro- 
duced? 

Do your officers use all of their en- 
forcement contacts as opportunities to 
correct minor driving deficiencies or mis- 
information, and to volun- 
tary compliance with laws and regula- 
tions? In other words, are your officers 
getting the safety message across? 

To repeat: these questions clearly do 
not cover all possible aspects of a police 
traffic program. They do cover many of 
the key items in an effective program 
Unless you can answer “yes” to a great 
majority of these questions, you prob- 
ably are not doing all you should be 
doing to really lead the attack on the 
traffic accident problem. * 


encourage 


U.S. Agencies To Make Highway Plans 


Two agencies of the federal govern- 
ment have announced an agreement to 
coordinate plans for highway and urban 
development in the country’s metropoli- 
tan agencies. 

The Department of Commerce and the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency plan 
to develop methods, through a joint steer- 
ing committee, to make highway and 
urban planning funds available for joint 
use in comprehensive urban and metro- 
politan planning. 

The new plan was disclosed in a joint 
announcement by Secretary of Com- 
merce Mueller and U.S. Housing Ad- 
ministrator Norman P. Mason. 

Under Federal highway legislation, 1.5 
per cent of total program funds is author- 
ized for planning and research work in 
connection with the federal-aid highway 
program. These funds are allocated 
through the Commerce Department's 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency makes grants for planning in 
metropolitan areas, as well as for com- 
prehensive programming of urban renew- 
al activity on a community-wide basis in 
individual localities. At present, coordina- 
tion is carried on chiefly through proce- 
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dures providing for case-by-case consulta- 
tion between the federal, state, and local 
bodies involved. 

The joint steering committee represent- 
ing the Commerce Department and the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency will 
have over-all responsibility for encourag- 
ing joint projects and will review and 
evaluate progress of experimental joint 
planning that is undertaken in metropoli- 
tan areas 

Regional Joint Committees from the 
two federal agencies will be set up to en- 
courage and assist in the joint use of 
highway and urban planning funds in 
metropolitan areas prepared to carry on 
such comprehensive undertakings. Either 
state or local agencies will be able to 
initiate a proposal for a jointly financed 
planning project, but the project must be 
jointly sponsored by a state, metropolli- 
tan, or regional planning agency eligible 
for urban planning grants, and a state 
highway department. 

It has been emphasized that this will 
be a demonstration operation at present 
to develop experience in practical plan- 
ning operations, and will not substitute 
for present procedures in regular progam 
operations. 
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A Report on Revocations 


ONE AMERICAN driver in 84 lost 
his license for bad driving conduct in 
1959. 

Reporting on state license suspension 
and revocation activities at a five-state 
traffic safety conference in Bismarck, 
North Dakota, Bernard R. Caldwell, 
director of the Traffic Institute, stated 
that a total of 456,000 drivers came 
under mandatory revocation provisions 
of their states. 

Nearly 51 per cent, or 232,000, of 
these revocations were made for driving 
while under the influence of intoxicants 
or drugs. The revocation period ranged 
from 30 days to two years. 


Record Warranted Suspension 


In addition, 677,000 operators had a 
driving history which warranted suspen- 
sion of privilege by authorities. State 
license administrators were cited by Cald- 
well for removing dangerous and unsafe 
drivers from the highway. 

“A driver,” Caldwell, 


said “would 


rather pay a heavy fine than give up his 
license.” More important, Caldwell added, 
a driver will change his attitude and driv- 
ing habits when he is faced with loss of 
his license. 


Authorities sent out warning letters to 
1,230,000 drivers, advising that their 
record of offenses indicated poor driving 
habits. Such notification by state ad- 
ministrators to problem drivers is one 
evidence of good administration of the 
driver license law. 

Special examinations were given 
666,000 operators whose driving ability 
was questionable. Failing eyesight and 
other physical defects were among causes 
for these examinations. Another 385,000 
drivers were called in for consultation 
about their driving record. 

As a result of these special examina- 
tions and interviews, license administra- 
tors placed 311,000 operators on pro- 
bation and_ restricted the operating 
privileges of another 149,000 drivers as 
to equipment, time, and place of driving. 

A total of more than 4,000,000 drivers 
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received some kind of action by license 
administrators because of poor perform- 
ance. This is equivalent to one driver in 
21. Compared with the previous year, 
this is nearly a 60 per cent increase. 

Caldwell attributed the 
several factors. He cited legislators for 
passing better driver license laws and 
providing adequate budgets for proper 
administration of the law. 

Other factors include an increase in 
number of licensed drivers, adoption of 
modern accounting methods and ma- 
chinery, and better reporting of arrests 
and convictions by judges to license au- 
thorities. 

The American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators, whose member- 
ship in part is comprised of license 
authorities, was also cited by Caldwell 
as a major factor in improvement of 
driver license regulations. The associa- 
tion has sponsored training programs for 
its members and has stressed the im- 
portance of improved license procedures 


Increase to 


Strict Application of Law 


Public support for traffic safety is 
making possible more strict application 
of the license law against bad drivers, 
Caldwell pointed out. He named two or- 
ganized groups that have national pro- 
grams designed to support license laws 
These are the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and the Woman's 
Auxiliary to the American Optometric 
Association. 

Figures for the report were derived 
from the driver license section of the 
Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety ad- 
ministered by the National Safety Coun- 
cil. The American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators provides 
sultation and guidance for this section of 
the inventory. 

The safety conference was conducted 
for state legislators from North and 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Wyoming, 
and Montana by the Traffic Institute, 
Northwestern University, under the spon- 
sorship of the President's Committee for 
Traffic Safety. * 


con- 
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ZONING 


RELATED TO PROGRAMS 
OF PARKING RELIEF 


The zoning regulation can be an important tool in meeting the demand for 


adequate off-street parking facilities in metropolitan areas 


PART ONE OF TWO PARTS 


‘4 


BY OSCAR SUTERMEISTER 
Planning Consultant 


THE DISTRICT of Columbia recently 
completed a rezoning initiated 
in 1955 recommendations 


general 
Professional 
were submitted by a consulting engineer; 
final content of the new ordinance and 
maps were determined by the D. C. Zon- 
ing Commission. The study included six 
preliminary research reports, one of 
which dealt with off-street parking and 
Much of the material originally 
drafted for the off-street parking report, 
previously unpublished, is presented here 
as a possible source of ideas for future 
development and refinement. 

The research study of 1956 on Off- 
Street Parking and Loading in the District 
of Columbia suggested a five point pro- 
gram’ for general parking relief within 


loading 


EDITOR’S NOTE The 
Planners 


author is a planning 


Zoning Regulations of the District of Columbia 
virtue of the authority conferred upon it by an act of Congress approved June 20 


Effective May 12, 1958 


Off-Street Parking and Loading in the District 


Rezoning Study of the District of Columbia 
York, N. Y., November 9, 1956; Oscar 
Aavisor on irathe and Parking 


consultant and member of the 
This article is reprinted with permission from the 


of Columbia 
prepared by Harold M 
Sutermeister, City 


a broader framework of attempting to 
equate urban land uses and the transpor- 
tation facilities that serve them. Provision 
of off-street parking, particularly for new 
buildings through zoning, plays a large 
role in that program. Zoning alone, of 
course, cannot solve the parking prob- 
lem; it is merely one tool of many avail- 
able. But can more be accomplished 
through zoning than has yet been at- 
tempted? What is the proper role of zon- 
ing, and how can zoning best be meshed 
with other devices? 

In one characteristic, 
apart from other parking relief measures 
In contrast to other actions that can be 
taken repeatedly to meet changing cir- 
cumstances, establishment of general re- 
quirements under a zoning ordinance is 
a procedure that normally occurs only 
once in ten or twenty years. The District 
of Columbia zoning ordinance was orig- 
inally passed in 1920. It has stood for 
thirty-five years without a major revision 


zoning stands 


American Institute of 


April, 1959, issue of Traffic Quarterly 


adopted by the Zoning Commission under and by 
1938, as amended 


preliminary Report Number 6 of the 
Lewis, Planning Consultant, New 


Planner, Bethesda, Maryland, Technical 


“In seeking to keep a balance between land uses and transportation facilities, and keeping in mind the 


trends in urban transportation, one might define 


action terms 


a general parking relief program in the following 


Parking facilities should be developed for existing buildings of high residual value 


Adequate parking should be included fo 


all new structures and uses in a redevelopment area 


Adequate parking should be included with all new buildings in all sections of the city 


Street capacities should be enlarged and street 


freeways. 


service improved, particularly through provision of 


A reasonable balance should be maintained between the intensity of land use and associated park- 


ing facilities on the one hand and capacity of the street system on the other hand 
pated that this will be partially accomplished through new street and highway construction 


It may be antici- 
An addi- 


tional portion of the job should be accomplished by removing obsolescent buildings and by restrict- 


ing density of new development 
under way.” 
Ibid, pp. 7-8, 
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A promising program for removal of federal tempos is now getting 
i zg gz 


“Relation to A General Program for Parking Relief.” 
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The revision of 1955-58 should stand for 
another ten to twenty years. 

During the life of a zoning ordinance, 
active trends can move far. It is therefore 
important that newly established zoning 
standards should not merely be adequate 
for the year of adoption but should be 
set in conformity with established trends 
so that they will not quickly become out- 
moded and thereafter be used for many 
subsequent years as a justification for 
building to inadequate standards. 


Parking for Existing Buildings 


The largest and most universal prob- 
lem in the field of parking is adequate 
parking for employees and patrons of 
existing buildings. 

Traditional zoning ordinances have 
never come to grips with this problem be- 
cause their provisions are not retroactive. 
An existing building with fewer parking 
spaces than would be required for a new 
building is merely non-conforming with 
respect to parking. While a few zoning 
ordinances now provide for eliminating 
non-conforming uses at the end of a 
period considered sufficient to amortize 
the investment in the building, little has 
been done toward elimination for non- 
conforming structural or areal features, 
such as excess height, substandard yards 
or inadequate parking. 

Parking relief for existing buildings 
has normally been effected through a 
variety of measures other than zoning. 
Greatest reliance has been placed upon 
development of commercial parking lots 
and garages by private enterprise, on pub- 
lic development of similar facilities, and 
on provision of accessory parking by the 
building owner. Variations of these ap- 
proaches have been used in the District 
of Columbia. 

The major component of the economic 
base of the Washington region is federal 
employment. The federal government has 
tried a variety of methods to delay ob- 
solescence of its office buildings due to 
lack of adequate parking to satisfy cur- 
rent requirements. 

The first and most obvious method is 
to use every inch of paved space for 
parking, regardless of the purpose for 
which it was originally designed. Typical 
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example of this expedient may be seen 
throughout the Federal Triangle, particu- 
larly at the Commerce Department build- 
ing. The usual pattern is to fill interior 
courtyards and their access roadways with 
cars in the manner of an overfilled park- 
ing garage, with aisles full. 

Another method is to install temporary 
parking on federal land to which a specific 
future non-parking use has been assigned 
The classic example of this is the Grand 
Plaza parking lot on 14th Street between 
Constitution Avenue and D Street, N.W 

A third method is to convert pleasantly 
landscaped front, side and rear yards 
into paved parking areas with only a nar- 
row strip of lawn retained to try to pre- 
serve the traditional appearance of a land- 
scaped setting for federal buildings. A 
fine example of this is the Pension or old 
General Accounting Office Building be 
tween Fourth and Fifth Streets at G 
Street, N.W. 

A fourth method is to acquire, or ob- 
tain permission to use, nearby land, eithe: 
vacant or built-up, demolish existing small 
buildings when necessary, and convert the 
area into a parking lot. This approach 
has been used around the new State 
Building, south of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, to provide parking for the Navy 
Building; for the Pentagon west park- 
ing lot; for the new parking north of the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
where. 


and else- 


Reserve Curb Parking 


A fifth method is to reserve curb park 
ing space on streets under jurisdiction of 
National Capital Parks or the Architect 
of the Capitol. Examples may be seen 
on West Executive Avenue, the Ellipse, 
and the Capitol grounds. 

All these actions have been taken to 
prevent obsolescence of structures whose 
original design did not provide sufficient 
off-street parking for current conditions 
Parking spaces are generally free (except 
at the Grand Plaza which is commercially 
operated), but they are usually allocated 
to the highest paid employees and be- 
come in effect a salary bonus. Sometimes 
car-pooling is required as a condition to 
allotment of space. 

Congress recognized that comparable 
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modernization of office buildings, retail 
stores, and other commercial structures 
in the central business district (as well 
as throughout the entire District of 
Columbia) would be beneficial to the 
community, and accordingly passed the 
District of Columbia Motor Vehicle 
Parking Facility Act of 1942. This act 
declared that the use of land for public 
off-street parking facilities in the District 
was a public necessity. The District Com- 
missioner has appointed to the motor 
vehicle parking agency created by the act 
a majority who have from the beginning 
followed a policy of relying solely on 
private enterprise for providing off-street 
parking in the central business district.* 

As a result, a great many stalls have 
been created, but they are rented at ex- 
tremely high prices in comparison to 
federal office building parking or subur- 
ban shopping center parking. The agency 
is also developing a fringe parking pro- 
gram which provides free parking, usual- 
ly at many times a reasonable walking dis- 


tance. Since the use of fringe parking 


requires investment in a car from which 
the owner reaps only a part of the poten- 


tial return in convenience and saving of 
time, those who can afford such an un- 
economic venture usually afford a 
commercial parking space downtown 

At least one property owner, the Hecht 
Company, provided its own customer 
parking at nominal charge many 
ago. Recently a number of merchants 
and others began to offer one hour of free 
parking to a portion of their customers 
through ticket validation under Down- 
town Park and Shop, Inc. and the Con- 
necticut Avenue Courtesy Parking Plan 

All of the above measures, except the 
fringe parking program, have been aimed 
at only a partial modernization of down- 
town structures—that is, modernization 
with respect to patron or visitor use only 
Very little has been done by private enter- 
prise in the central business district com- 
parable to the federal government's pro- 
gram in the Federal Triangle, Federal 
Rectangle, and elsewhere for free em- 
ployee parking. 


can 


years 


4. In late 1958 the agency proposed participation in 


Department building 
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One of the most difficult classes of 
structure to modernize with parking is 
the large apartment building in a densely 
built-up area. Very occasionally, when a 
new building has considerable open space 
around it, the original parking design can 
be amplified as pressures mount. Erection 
of a new parking structure accessory to 
an existing apartment must gain approval 
of the board of zoning adjustment and 
often faces heavy opposition from single- 
family homeowners in the neighborhood. 
Most older apartments thrust their park- 
ing load onto curb spaces in the vicinity 
and thus accelerate neighborhood blight. 


Commercial Structures Outside of CBD 


In numerous instances, commercial 
property owners have purchased adjacent 
commercial land and demolished struc- 
tures, if mecessary, to accessory 
parking. If it is necessary to invade adja- 
cent residential land, Board of Zoning 
Adjustment approval must be obtained. 
Many examples of this type of moderniza- 
tion may be seen throughout the District, 
one of which, tastefully done, is the 
parking lot of the Chevy Chase Branch 
of Riggs National Bank on upper Con- 
necticut Avenue, N.W 

With widespread public and judicial 
acceptance of zoning as a legitimate tool 
for obtaining adequate off-street parking 
accessory to structures, the most 
serious currently unsolved problem in the 
field of zoning for off-street parking 1s 
how best to use zoning to stimulate the 
modernization of existing valuable struc- 
tures by increasing their parking facilities 
to the point of adequacy 

This problem therefore provides the 
greatest challenge to the city planner in 
devising new zoning regulations; offering 
a solution might well be the most im- 
portant contribution that major rezoning 
studies of the next few years could make 
to zoning law and to parking relief. Some 
tentative suggestions in this direction are 
presented at the end of this article, where 
they are included with broader comments 
on balancing land use and transportation 

When an entire section of a city is 


create 


new 


a federal underground garage, west of the Interior 
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Cleared through urban redevelopment or 
urban renewal, it is vital to the city that 
adequate off-street parking be built into 
the redevelopment, and it would be fool- 
hardy of the redeveloper if it were not 
Built-in parking deficiencies, if premitted, 
would be likely to handicap the area for 
many years, unless open space were re- 
served for later remedial construction of 
additional parking facilities 

Demolition of new structures built un- 
der a redevelopment plan, to correct park- 
ing inadequacies of that plan, would be 
most difficult. A new blighting influence 
would be thrown on properties surround- 
ing the redevelopment area if its parking 
inadequacies produced an_ overflow 
Many developers and investors, including 
major public and private lending institu 
tions, now recognize the stability and 
security added to a property by sufficient 
off-street parking space. Unless he is care- 
less, the redeveloper will in his own in- 
terest, to avoid blighting his own invest- 
ment, include adequate parking in the 
design. 

However, there may be circumstances 
in which self-interest will be inadequate 
to insure use of proper standards. For 
example, if a federal office building were 
to be built in Southwest Washington by 
a private redeveloper, it is possible that 
the parking standard might be based on 
a 1940 concept of one space for every 
ten employees rather than on a 1970 or 
1980 concept. Or it might be that a 
smaller size redevelopment, similar to the 
privately financed Potomac Plaza flank- 
ing Virginia Avenue, N.W., would pro- 
pose parking standards that could have 
serious repercussions on nearby residen- 
tial areas, as that covered by the 
Foggy Bottom Restoration Association. 

One unusual aspect of redevelopment 

which appears to have been overlooked 
in Washington because thinking has been 
directed along other lines 


such 


is that, for 
those portions of redevelopment or re- 
newal projects within walking distance 
for all-day workers at existing employ- 
ment centers having inadequate parking, 


the most desirable land use from the 


5. National Capital Planning Commission 
6. Highway Research Board Bulletins 24 and 99 
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Moving People and Goods. p 


standpoint of a comprehensive city-wide 
land-use plan might be off-street park 
ing to make up the deficiencies of exist 
ing buildings, particularly 
buildings. 


federal office 

This suggestion is not at variance with 
the thinking of the Comprehensive Plan 
of 1950, which states that the central area 
deficit spaces “could be provided along 
the inner intermediate ring 
where land could be acquired less expen 
sively. Many of the lots would be 
within walking distance of the principal 
downtown destinations.” 

Because of the wide scope of renewal 
projects under consideration in 
Washington, the second most serious cur 
rent problem here in zoning for off-street 
parking is to ensure that adequate off 
street parking standards are applied to all 
elements of each renewal project 


and roads 


now 


Parking for New Individual Structures 


This is the traditional field of zoning 
with respect to off-street parking. The 
tradition is hardly a hoary one, however 
since the parking problem itself is rela 
tively new and any zoning approach to its 
solution is even newer. Two of the major 
studies® in the field reported that 155 
zoning ordinances in 1950 had off-street 
parking provisions, while by August 1954 
four short years later, the number had 
almost exactly doubled to 311 

The purpose of this type of regulation 
is to avoid thrusting the individual prop 
erty owner’s parking problems onto adja 
cent and nearby properties. Such a situa 
tion is comparable to that in which an in 
compatible use thrusts its undesirable in 
fluence onto adjacent property 
cial use in a residential 
dustrial use in a 
dential use in a 


commer 
area, heavy in 
commercial area, 
heavy industrial area 
(preventing large scale development), and 
similar practices 

With respect to parking, any use is 
incompatible with its neighbors if its 
parking spills over to take up its neigh 
bors’ curb space, reduce its neighbors’ 
street capacity, and throw an added traffic 
load on its neighbors’ streets from cars 


resi 


36, June 1950 
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hunting for parking. 
As long 
Research 


ago as 1950 the Highway 
Board's Committee on land 
acquisition and control of highway access 
and adjacent 
follows: 


areas expressed itself as 

“Because of the magnitude of the park- 
ing problem, every level of government 
and every generator of parking demand 
should now shoulder its portion of re- 
sponsibility for the provision of parking 
facilities. 

“Every city, county, town and village 
should examine the adequacy of its own 
land-use controls in connection with the 
provision of off-street parking facilities 
for new or substantially-altered structures 
or property uses, and revise its local ordi- 
nances as the needs indicate 

“It is sheer extravagance to create ‘a 
new use or build a new 


structure with- 


David R 
ee 


Levin. Committee Chairman, in HRB 


footnotes on page 2 


ITE Plans World 


A World Traffic Engineering Confer- 
will be held in Washington in 
August, 1961, according to the Institute 
of Traffic Engineers. The announcement 
was made simultaneously by the Joint 
Committee on International Weeks for 
Traffic Study in London. 

The conference will combine the 31st 
annual meeting of the ITE and the 6th 
International Study Week in Traffic Engi- 
neering. It will be held during the week 
of August 21 to August 26, 1961, with 
the first three days devoted to the An- 
nual Meeting of the Institute, and the 
next three days assigned to the interna- 
tional phase 

The programs of the two meetings will 
be integrated, with a large over-lapping 
attendance anticipated. Specific themes 
tentatively scheduled include discussions 
of the following: 

Objectives in the Development of 
Metropolitan Areas; Urban Transporta- 
tion and Its Future; Traffic Engineering 
Research and Its Promotion by Interna- 
tional Cooperation; Design of Rural 
Freeway Interchanges; Highway Traffic 


ence 
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out making adequate provision for the 
parking space that will be needed inevit- 
ably in connection therewith 

“Both ordinance standards and admin- 
istrative determinations should be based 
upon the two most important parking- 
generating elements, namely, the number 
of employees and residents and the num- 
ber of business patrons and social visitors, 
if any.” 

To accomplish these aims is now a 
basic requirement of a well-written zon- 
ing ordinance or ordinance revision. The 
specific standards proposed and adopted 
for the District of Columbia are spelled 
out in detail in the two reports referred 
to earlier * 


(The 
will be 


second part of this two-part article 
published next month.) 


Bulletin No 


Traffic Meeting 


Traffic 
Traffic Operations and 


Accident Research: Electronics in 
Control; Freeway 
Control 


Speakers will be chosen on an inter- 
national basis to provide the best and 
widest coverage of the subjects. An op- 
portunity will be provided in each ses- 
sion for a full discussion by all 


that 


Following the week in Washington, a 
tour is planned for the foreign visitors 
to enable them to see at first-hand some 
of the results of U.S. traffic engineering 
work. The tentative itinerary 
besides the nation’s capital, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Trenton, New York City, 
and New Haven, together with the high- 
ways linking these cities 


groups 


represented from country 


includes, 


Attendance by approximately 100 
European representatives is anticipated, 
as well as delegates from all parts of the 
Western Hemisphere and other parts of 
the world. Recent extension of the 1958 
agreement with Russia for the exchange 
of scientific personnel may bring rep- 
resentation from that country. 
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TRAFFIC 
CALENDAR 


FEBRUARY 9-10, Southwestern Region 
In-Service Training Conference for 
Graduates of the TPA Training Pro- 
gram and their Chiefs. Host: Arizona 
State Patrol. Location: Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. Discussion centers on current 
traffic problems and their solutions. 


4 , a 
242 


FEBRUARY 13-MARCH 3, 1961, Per- 
sonnel Management for Police; Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, Illinois. A com- 
prehensive treatment of such personnel 
management techniques as recruiiment; 
examinations, training; assignments; 
and promotion and performance eval- 
uation. Designed to aid officers admin- 
istering personnel policies within the 
framework of existing local or state 
laws. 


FEBRUARY 13-MARCH 3, 1961, Fun- 
damentals of Police Traftic Service; 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Illinois. 
Provides supervisory and command 
personnel with a knowledge of the 
techniques necessary to improve police 
traffic functions. Specific study areas 
include accident investigation, traffic 
law enforcement, and traffic direction. 


MARCH 6-17, 1961, Police Training 
Methods and Programs; Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston,-Illinois. A study area 
intended to help improve police depart- 
ment in-service training. Emphasizes 
the importance of recognizing specific 
needs, using training most effectively 
to meet these needs, and employing 
sound teaching methods. 


MARCH 6-24, 1961, Traffic Engineering 
Seminar; Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Illinois. A three-week seminar designed 
to help meet the training needs of state, 
county, and city traffic engineers, and 
others with engineering backgrounds 
who work in areas closely related to 
traffic engineering. 
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Roadside Radio 
For Motorists 


A revolutionary new emergency com- 
munication system for motorists stranded 
on highways has been introduced in the 
Eastern United States. 

The system consists of a central re- 
ceiving site and strategically placed high- 
way Call stations, small box-shaped units 
which can be mounted on lamp poles 
or posts alongside highways at any con- 
venient location. 

Each electronic satellite station is inde- 
pendently powered by batteries, recharged 
by solar cells similar to those 
space satellites, and needs no external 
wires or power. The unit's nickel-cad- 
mium battery pack allows operation dur- 
ing extended periods without sunlight 
by storing enough energy for 150 trans- 
missions by the self-contained FM radio 
transmitter. Each transmitter has an out- 
put of one watt, which gives reliable 
communications under all weather con- 
ditions over a line of sight distance of 
18 miles. 


used in 


The emergency signals showing loca- 
tion and type of service needed are sent 
to a central receiving station which dis- 
patches the proper vehicle from the near- 
est point to the emergency. A motorist 
can summon emergency service by press- 
ing one or more of the four buttons 
marked “Ambulance,” “Fire,” “Police” 
or “Service truck.” The call system is 
highly flexible, providing for incorpora- 
tion of additional buttons for broader 
utility. Call units and receiving sites can 
be located wherever required. 

The emergency call system has wide 
application for use on highways, free- 
ways, and turnpikes throughout the na- 
tion. Each receiving station can monitor 
many of the satellite units. For example, 
the Los Angeles Freeway could employ 
3,000 units monitored by only three re- 
ceiving stations. 

The independently operated emergency 
system could also be used in national 
and state parks, wildernesses, and large 
resort areas where the units could be 
located along trails or in other strategic 
spots. 
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LICENSING ... 


(continued from page 8) 


Activity 
letters 
Review examinations 
Special examinations 
Interviews 


Advisory 


Resulting Action 
Additional restrictions 148,877 
Probation agreements 311,199 
Suspensions 677.100 
of 
receiving 


A reasonable the total 
number of attention 
each year because of their driving records 
would be about 2,240,000. Add to these 
460,000 mandatory revocations (discount- 
ing for possible duplications) and we get 
about 2,500,000 drivers reached 
year driver improvement 

The following yardsticks' have been 
utilized in the Annual Inventory for Traf- 
fic Safety Activities and appear the 
manual, Driver Improvement) Through 
Licensing Procedures 

1. 160° advisory 

drivers 


estimate 
drivers 


each 


by programs 


in 


letters per 10,000 
30 review and special examinations 
per 10,000 drivers. 

40 interviews per 10,000 drivers 

4. 30 suspensions per 10,000 drivers 

The license certificate and record serve 
two purposes: (1) to show that the driver 
possesses required qualifications to oper- 
ate a motor vehicle, and (2) to identify 
the driver with a record for necessary 
follow-up or enforcement purposes. 

The license certificate (which should 
be mailed to the driver as a partial check 
for proper identification) gives address, 
birthdate, a brief description in terms of 
sex, height, weight, color of hair, and 
color of and signature. In 


eyes, some 


states photographs or fingerprints are put 
on the certificate. 
states is another means of 


The number in some 
identification 

The central record file is in two parts: 
an alphabetical file containing the appli- 
cation, results of tests, and driving his- 


1. Established by the 
of the Inventory 
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AAMVA Licensing Advisory 


file which shows 
The latter 
needed cross-reference 


numerical 
current 


and a 
driver's 


tory, 
the 


also 


Status. 
serves aS a 
[he central record file is used by 
or more private and official 
for many purposes. It the 
most nearly complete, largest, and cur- 
rent file of adults within a state. 

The clerical task is tremendous, often 
absorbing so much of the budget and 
engaging so much administrative atten- 
tion that little remains the safety 
function of licensing. In some 
the clerical load is so heavy that drivers’ 


source 
a dozen 


agencies 1S 


for 
instances 


records are not kept current and license 
certificates may be mailed out as much 
us 30 to 60 days late 


Adopt Machine Methods 


Several states have adopted mechanical 
tabulation or machine methods of issuing 
license certificates, and one state has the 
entire driver record system on magnetic 
tape for automatic processing 

The record system should be so organ- 
ized that the state may render a service 
to its citizens by sending a notice of 
to the driver to enable him to 
renew his license in plenty of time. Fail- 
ing on time then should be 
grounds for requiring the driver to sub- 
mit to a complete re-examination. 

Ihe central driver record file should be 
open to the police. A rule of thumb for 
the effectiveness driver 
record system consists of the following: 
24-hour look-up service with not more 
than five minutes to answer a request for 


renewal 


to renew 


measuring of a 


a driver's status; all accident and convic- 
tion reports filed within 10 days of re- 
ceipt; and original license certificates 
mailed to the applicant within 20 days 
from the time application is made for a 
license 

Finally, the driver re@ord system 
should disclose those drivers who are not 
qualified or who are having difficulty as 
drivers. This would involve exchange of 
records with out-of-state administrators. 
It would mean, also, that the abstract of 
the driver would follow him when he 


Group to the National Safety Council on this section 
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made application for a new license in 
another state. 

License fees should bring in sufficient 
revenue to support a good licensing pro- 
gram. Funds should not be diverted to 
highway patroling, driver education, or 
other activities until this is done. 

In establishing a fee, many factofs, 
such as the cost of filing, the cost of a 
manual or digest of traffic laws for new 
drivers, should be considered. It is re- 
ported that it costs $196 a year to main- 
tain a four-drawer file, including wages; 
$7.50 annually to maintain one cubic 
foot of records in an office, exclusive of 
personnel costs. A manual for drivers 
may cost six to ten cents per copy. 

It has been suggested that states charge 
a fee which would defray the cost of the 
initial examination, a smaller fee for 
renewals, and a fee for reinstatement of 
suspended or revoked licenses that would 
cover costs of driver improvement. Such 
an arrangement would place the burden 
of licensing costs on the two classes for 
which the major portion of the budget is 


expended. 

Sentiment is developing for requiring 
drivers who have been suspended to pay 
a fee sufficiently large to cover the cost 
of processing their reinstatement. A fee 
of $25 has been suggested. 

Six states charge an amount in addi- 
tion to the license fee, which is used to 
defray costs of the programs. 

At present, operators pay from 50¢ for 
a four-year license in one state to $6.00 
for a first-year license ($4.00 for renewal) 
in another state. 

One authority reports that sums spent 
for licensing and driver improvement 
programs vary from less than one per 
cent of monies received from license fees 
to more than 100 per cent; those amounts 
spent by states on examining and driver 
improvement programs average less per 
driver per year than the price of a gallon 
of gasoline * 


(A second article in this series will be 
published in a_ future Traffic 
Digest and Review.) 


issue of 





accurate accident investigation 
means the 


SHALDA 


METER 
MEASURE 


fast and simple 


The Shalda Meter is used by police the nation over and has proven itself 
top-value in traffic accident investigation and has been accepted as evidence 


in court. 


@ Rust, dust, moisture 
sealed-in mechanism 

©@ Weighs only 3 Ibs. 

® Adds, subtracts, automatically 


resistant, 


Order from the 
P. O. Box 231 


(Dealer inquiries invited) 


© Portable 23 in., extends to 40 in. 
© Finest precision counters 
@ One man operation 


WILL PAY FOR ITSELF MANY TIMES OVER 


B. G. REILLY COMPANY 


Dept. B8 











ONLY $49.50 


North Scituate, R. |. 
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KNOW 


THE 


LAW 


MISDEMEANOR ARREST 


IMMEDIATELY OR ON 
FRESH PURSUIT 


BY ROBERT L. DONIGAN, General Counsel 
and EDWARD C. FISHER, Associate Counsel 


The Traffic Institute 


PART ONE OF TWO PARTS 


hi IS a familiar rule of the common law, 
declared by statute in most states, that a 
police officer may arrest without a war- 
rant for misdemeanors committed in his 
presence.' It is equally well settled, how- 
ever, that an arrest under such circum- 
stances must be made at the time of the 
offense or as quickly thereafter as pos- 
sible under the circumstances. Thus while 
an officer may have the authority to make 
an arrest for which 
known to him directly through his own 
senses, he may lose that right by failure 
to take prompt place the 
offender in custody 

The reason for requiring immediate 
arrest for misdemeanors committed in 
the presence of one seeking to take an- 
other person into custody without a war- 
rant relates back initially to the ancient 
reason for permitting such arrests, and 
it must be emphasized that the reason 
has largely disappeared in modern times 
At the time the arrest powers were being 
formulated from a combination of neces- 
sity and custom in olden times, most of 
the serious crimes were hence 
dangerous to the community. Persons 
charged with felony were presumed to be 
desperate characters who would likely do 
violence to members of the public, so 
must be apprehended by any and all 
means. Thus in felony cases the authority 
to arrest without a warrant quite 
broad, and so it remains to this day 

But on the other hand, only a few 
minor offenses constituted misdemeanors, 
and these consisted mostly of public dis- 
turbances of one sort or another. In such 


offenses become 


action to 


felonies, 


was 


1. See “Arrest for Offenses Committed in The Presence of an Officer,” 


Review, December, 1960, p. 13 
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cases the law permitted immediate arrest 
of those committing or threatening to 
commit a breach of the peace in order to 
protect the people of the community 
from acts of violence. But after the dis- 
turbance over, the primary reason 
for permitting restraint of the offenders 
disappeared. Unless the officer had per- 
sonal knowledge of the affray and unless 
he immediately took steps to apprehend 


was 


the disturber and followed it up prompt- 
ly and diligently, he could not make a 
later arrest unless he had in the meantime 
procured a warrant 

The English common law rule as to 
arrest authority in misdemeanor cases 
still prevails in the majority of our states, 
notwithstanding the fact that a great 
many of the offenses today are of the 
misdemeanor While the require- 
ment that the misdemeanor amount to a 
breach of the peace has been generally 
relaxed to include misdemeanors of any 
sort, there has been little trend toward 
relaxing the requirement of immediate 
arrest. Modern conditions of life are 
drastically different from those of medie- 
val times when brawlers and disturbers 
of the peace could be located and appre- 
hended at the convenience of the law 
There was no particular necessity of de- 
priving them of their liberty, except as 
a means of preventing further harm or 
violence. In other words, when a breach 
of the peace was committed or attempted 
in the immediate presence of an officer 
(or even a non-officer) the arrest of the 
disturber was largely a preventive or pro- 
tective measure. 


class 


Prosecution for com- 


Know the Law, Traffic Digest & 
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mitting the offense was a different matter. 
If it was thought necessary to punish the 
offender, a complaint could be filed 
against him before the local justice of the 
peace and jurisdiction obtained over his 
person by arrest under a warrant at any 
time. This is to say that the arrest was not 
strictly a part of the punishment process. 
It was mostly for the purpose of separat- 
ing the combatants and detaining them 
to prevent further violence. As the New 
York Court of Appeals has expressed it: 
“The right of a peace officer at com- 
mon law to arrest summarily was a 
limited one. “The common law did not 
authorize the arrest of persons guilty 
or suspected of misdemeanors, except 
in cases of an actual breach of the 
peace, either by an affray or by vio- 
lence to an individual. In such cases 
the arrest had to be made not so much 
for the purpose of bringing the offend- 
er to justice as in order to preserve the 
peace, and the right to arrest was ac- 
cordingly limited to cases in which the 
person to be arrested was taken in the 
act or immediately after its commis- 
sion.’ Stephen’s History of the Crimi- 
nal Law of England, p. 193; Chase’s 
Blackstone, 4th Ed., pp. 998, 999; 6 
C.5.5., Afrest, sec: 6c.” 


Summary Arrest Permitted 


“Summary arrest,” or arrest without a 
warrant on the spot, then was permitted 
for the purpose of preventing or quelling 
public disturbances in order to protect 
the public and to guard against resump- 
tion of the disorder. 

Punishments prescribed for breaches 
of the peace were comparatively light 
and one accused of such an offense was 
not considered likely to resort to desper- 
ate measures to escape punishment, as 
was quite likely to be the case of one 
who had committed a felony punishable 
by death or by some other form of in- 
human treatment prescribed for felons 
in those medieval times. One who would 
risk having his body publicly dismem- 
bered and mutilated, for instance, was 
considered likely to stop at nothing to 


> 


3. Arizona Code Annotated (1939), sec. 44-121 
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avoid apprehension and must be a des- 
perate fellow indeed. He was a public 
menace and must be captured at all costs, 
whenever and wherever he might be 
caught. 

On the other hand the misdemeanant 
could be readily located for service of 
warrant of arrest. Population was sparse, 
there were no swift means by which an 
obstreperous townsman could flee to es- 
cape the law, and there was no compel- 
ling reason why he should leave his own 
hearthstone and family and hide out in 
the bush. Experience had shown that 
when tempers cooled and men came to 
their sober senses there was no need for 
anything further to be done in connection 
with restraint; the fight was over. It was 
for this reason that the courts considered 
that when an arrest without warrant for 
this type of offense was proper, the 
power to make it was lost unless it was 
done immediately. Otherwise the occa- 
sion was past. Failure to take prompt 
action was treated as conclusive evidence 
that there was no longer any necessity to 
take the offender into custody, and the 
circumstances were not such as to de- 
mand restraint of his liberty to prevent 
recurrence of acts which might result in 
harm to the community. It was not to 
insure that the disturber would be 
brought to justice. 


Modern Theory of Arrest 
For Misdemeanor 


Our modern theory of arrest is based 
iargely on the theory that it is the most 
effective means of making sure that law 
violators will be brought to justice. Mod- 
ern statutes as well as court decisions 
commonly define an arrest as “the taking 
of a person into custody in order that 
he may be forthcoming to answer for 
the commission of an offense.” * Also, 
the majority of motor vehicle offenses 
today are hazardous moving violations 
They are misdemeanors which represent 
a definite threat to the public safety. In 
most states, however, despite the drastic 
changes of conditions, the common law 
rules of arrest still prevail; statutes mere- 


2. People v. Phillips, 284 N. Y. 235, 30 N.E.2d 488, 489 . 1941) 
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ly declare the common law. Progress to- 
ward modernizing the arrest authority of 
officers of the law has been at a snail's 
pace, if at all. Perhaps the most note- 
worthy exception to this general unwill- 
ingness of legislatures to confer realistic, 
effective arrest authority upon our peace 
officers is the more or less general tend- 
ency to extend the power of arrest with- 
out warrant to all misdemeanors com- 
mitted in their presence. Only a few states 
still require that the offense amount to 
a breach of the peace,’ and even here we 
find the courts tending to construe 
“breach of the peace” as including all 
offenses less than felony, regardless of 
their tendency toward public 
ance. 


disturb- 


Authority Restricted 


However, notwithstanding the differ- 
between modern conditions and 
those of medieval times when the arrest 
authority was being developed and recog- 
nized, most of the courts continue to 
restrict such authority within very nar- 
row limits, based on considerations which 
have long since lost their validity. Now, 
even though the authority to arrest with- 
out a warrant for any misdemeanor com- 
mitted in the presence of an officer is 
generally conferred by statute or recog- 
nized by the courts, the rule persists that 
such arrest must be made immediately or 
“upon fresh pursuit” of the offender. It 
seems quite illogical to insist upon this 
archaic requirement as to the misde- 
meanor class of crimes while relaxing it 
altogether as to felonies. Under modern 
conditions and theories of penology a 
felony is not necessarily any more 
heinous or harmful to the public than a 
misdemeanor. The dividing line between 
the two is nebulous at best. Certain acts 
may be declared felonies in some states 
and misdemeanors in others. The 
act of misdemeanor when repeated is 
often declared to be a felony. It seems 
quite pointless to base arrest authority 
solely upon the type of penalty which 


ences 


Same 


4. State v Mobley, 240 N. € 


may be imposed, but that is actually what 
ordinarily distinguishes arrest authority 
in felony cases from that in misdemeanor 
cases. If an offender may suffer death or 
be sent to the state prison, his offense is 
a felony, otherwise it is not. 

An example of the illogical effect of 
this distinction would be an arrest made 
without a warrant for a violation which 
misdemeanor on first offense but is 
declared to be a felony 
Thus for the 
arrest could only be 


is a 
on subsequent 
first offense the 
made if the 
were committed in the officer’s presence 
and would have to be made promptly. 
Sull, if the offender were repeating an 
act for which he had been previously 
convicted, thereby making the instant 
offense a felony, the officer has the right 
to arrest without a warrant regardless of 
whether the are committed in his 
presence, and regardless of when the 
arrest is made. This seems utterly un- 
realistic and absurd in the light of com- 
mon Legalistic nonsense of this 
sort tends to force officers of the law to 
act illegally if they are to perform their 
proper function of apprehending law vio- 
lators who very likely would escape 
otherwise. In these days of “silent ap- 
proach and swift escape” by high powered 
automobile, justice is easily defeated if 
an officer is denied the right to make 
arrests for offenses resulting in damage, 
injury and death merely because he did 
n. observe the incident, but must first 
warrant. In the meantime the 
violator departs. 


offenses 


acts 


acts 


sense. 


secure a 


Immediate Arrest Rule 


As will be noted in the: following dis- 


cussion of the “immediate arrest” rule 
of the common law, many of the cases 
involving the question arose and were de- 
cided in another day—an earlier era when 
the automobile had not yet complicated 
law enforcement with its peculiar prob- 
lems of public safety. The tendency of 
present day court decisions, it will be 
noted, however, is to lean upon these out- 


476, 83 S.E.2d 100 (1954), holding that a drunken person lying on the 


ublic sidewalk was not committing a breach of the peace and his arrest without a warrant was illegal; 
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moded precedents, and this poses many 
a difficult problem for law enforcement 
officers seeking to cope with situations 
and types of crime undreamed of at the 
time these antiquated rules laid 
down. 

Insofar as constitutional guarantees 
protecting the liberty of the citizen and 
his freedom from unreasonable seizure 
are concerned, it need only be pointed 
out that these apply in all cases, felony 
and misdemeanor alike, and form no 
barrier to arrest authority without war- 
rant for misdemeanor any more than for 
felony. They protect the individual no 
more in the one case than in the other. 


were 


Need for Reformation 


Later in this article we will point out 
the crying need for reformation of our 
laws of arrest to replace the ancient code 
of a bygone era, how some states have 
made tentative gestures in that direction, 
and how others have effectively solved 
the matter by the simple expedient of 
eliminating all distinction between felony 
and misdemeanor insofar as authority to 
arrest without a warrant is concerned. 
Thus in some of these latter states arrest 
authority for any offense is the same as 
it always has been in felony cases. 

However, until the time arrives when 
the arrest powers are modernized, officers 
of the law and private citizens will con- 
tinue to be governed by the law as it is, 
not by what it should be. While continu- 
ing effort must be devoted to adjusting 
all of our laws to make them applicable 
to present day conditions, legal action is 
confined to the present day rules and in- 
terpretations, not those of the future. 

In the absence of statute expanding the 
scope of common law authority to arrest 
without a warrant, it is the general rule 
that when a misdemeanor is committed in 
the presence of an officer he must pro- 
ceed to make the arrest then and there, 
or as quickly as reasonably possible 
under the circumstances. If he delays 
unnecessarily, becomes diverted to other 
pursuits or purposes not associated with 


6. See nn. 30-37, infra. 
Note: 5 ALR2d 1056 
8. Smith v. State, 228 Miss 
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the arrest, or for any other reason fails 
to follow up the matter with diligence, 
his power to act without a warrant is lost 
Ordinarily an arrest without warrant for 
a “stale” offense is illegal.’ As stated by 
the Supreme Court of Mississippi in one 
of the leading cases on the subject: 

“The arrest for misdemeanors com- 
mitted or attempted in the presence of 
officers must be made as quickly after 
the commission of the offense as the 
circumstances will permit. After an 
officer has witnessed a misdemeanor, 
it is his duty to then and there arrest 
the offender. Under some circum 
stances, there may be justification for 
delay, as for instance, when the inter- 
val between the commission of the 
offense and the actual arrest is spent 
by the officer in pursuing the offender, 
or in summoning assistance where such 
may reasonably appear to be neces- 
sary; but neither situation exists here, 
and as to such we do not decide. If 
however, the officer witnesses the com- 
mission of an and not 
arrest the offender, but departs on 
other business, or for other purposes, 
and afterwards returns, he cannot then 
arrest the offender without a warrant: 
for then the reasons for allowing the 
arrest to be made without a 
have disappeared.” * 
plied. ) 


offense does 


Warrant 
(Emphasis sup- 


Arrest Requires Warrant 


Therefore, if the officer does not act 
as promptly as the circumstances permit, 
he cannot lawfully arrest the offender 
uniess he first procures a warrant and 
proceeds in accordance with the author- 
ity which it confers. In other words, the 
officer must make the arrest as promptly 
and expeditiously as possible, taking into 
consideration the particular situation he 
faces, its difficulties and dangers. But he 
must not “abandon the trail” and direct 
his attention to other matters. The length 
of the time interval between the commis 
sion of the offense and the arrest is not 
controlling, although it bears materially 
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upon the question of promptness. Thus 
a considerable time may elapse where the 
officer finds it necessary to procure as- 
sistance before making the arrest, or 
when the offender seeks to evade arrest 
by running away. A reasonable delay 
under the circumstances will not affect 
the validity of an arrest made without a 
warrant at a later time. But if, during the 
interim, the officer does nothing toward 
furtherance of the arrest, or goes about 
other business, a subsequent arrest is un- 
lawful. Delay for any purpose which is 
foreign to that of accomplishing the ar- 
rest of the offender invalidates such an 
arrest. The same considerations apply to 
cases of arrest by private citizens for of- 
fenses committeed in their presence, as 
permitted at common law and under 
many statutes.* The rule, as stated by the 
Supreme Court of Minnesota in 1883, is: 

“The power to arrest without a war- 
rant, while it may in some cases be 
useful to the public, is dangerous to 
the citizen, for it may be perverted to 
purposes of private malice or revenge, 
and it ought not, therefore, to be en- 
larged. When it is said that the arrests 
must be made at the time of or imme- 
diately after the offense, reference is 
had, not merely to time, but rather to 
sequence of events. The officer may 
not be able, at the exact time, to make 
the arrest; he may be opposed by 
friends of the offender; may find it 
necessary to procure assistance; con- 
siderable time may be employed in the 
pursuit. The officer must at once set 
about the arrest and follow up the ef- 
fort until the arrest is effected.” ?° 
In the words of an authoritative text 

writer: 

“There must be a continued pursuit 
and no cessation of acts tending to- 
ward the arrest from the time of the 
offense until the apprehension of the 
offender.” '! 

Numerous cases have been reported 
involving delay in arresting without a 


. 4 Am. Jur., Arrest, sec 


(1926.) See also n. 16, infra. 


67; 6 C.J.S., Arrest, sec 
note: 58 ALR2d 1056, 1059; Yates v. State, 127 Ga. 813, 56 S.E. 1017 (1907); People v 
86 Michigan. 175, 48 N.W. 870, 13 LRA 163 (1891); Oleson v 


warrant in situations where passage of 
time, the nature of the offense, or cir- 
cumstances surrounding the offense have 
prevented immediate arrest of the of- 
fender. 

In a Kansas case decided in 1906, the 
city marshall of the town of Randall at- 
tempted to arrest one Stilts for being 
drunk and disorderly on the main street, 
but was prevented from doing so when 
Stilts threatened him with a knife. The 
marshal left to get his revolver and when 
he returned some time later with re- 
inforcements they found Stilts in his 
home. When the officer sought to enter 
the house to make the arrest Stilts re- 
sisted and struck him in the stomach with 
a beer bottle, whereupon the officer shot 
Stilts in the arm and subdued him. Fol- 
lowing a preliminary hearing on a charge 
of felonious assault upon the marshal at 
the time of arrest, Stilts was ordered held 
for trial. His application for a writ of 
habeas corpus, based on the contention 
the arrest was illegal as a matter of law, 
was denied, and this ruling was affirmed 
by the supreme court, which held it was 
a question of fact to be determined by a 
trial jury as to whether the marshal had 
followed up the arrest with reasonable 
promptness.'? If he had, the arrest was 
legal and Stilts had no right to resist; 
otherwise resistance would have been jus- 
tified. This seems a reasonably clear case 
in which delay in making an arrest for 
misdemeanor (disturbing the peace) was 
justified in the interest of caution, since 
the offender was armed and dangerous. 
He had threatened the officer with a 
knife. It should be noted also that the 
arrest was clearly justified on the premise 
that Stilts had committed a felony on the 
earlier occasion by so threatening the 
officer with the knife. An arrest for such 
a felonious assault would not have to be 
made on the spot, but could have been 
made at any time later. 

In an early Wyoming case reminiscent 
of the Wild West, the town marshal of 


6a, nn. 34-38; 6 C.J., Arrest, sec. 31, pp. 406-7; 
Johnson, 
Pincock, 68 Utah 507, 251 P. 23, 26 


Wahl v. Walton, 30 Minn. 506, 16 N.W. 397, 398 (1883). 
Voorhees, The Law of Arrest (2nd Ed.-1915), sec. 148. 
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Baggs was called to the scene of a dis- 
turbance in one of the local saloons. As 
he stood by observing the actions of the 
group of disturbers, they came out onto 
the street and made their noisy way to 
the local hotel, where they ate dinner. 
When they emerged from the hotel 30 or 
45 minutes later the officer placed the 
two main offenders under arrest. They 
resisted and in an exchange of shots with 
the marshal one of the men was killed. 
The marshal was convicted of second de- 
gree murder on the ground the arrest 
without warrant, not having been made 
immediately upon commission of the of- 
fense, was illegal and the men had a right 
to resist. In reversing the conviction the 
Supreme Court of Wyoming held the ar- 
rest was made “as promptly and as expe- 
ditiously as the safety of the conditions 
would warrant without abandoning the 
trail.” 14 


Arrest Held Lawful 

In a 1923 Kentucky case a sheriff ob- 
served a motorist driving an automobile 
while intoxicated. Being unable to stop 
him the sheriff telephoned to officers in 
the next town and asked them to detain 
the motorist until he could arrive to make 
the arrest. This was done and the arrest 
was held lawful, even though the arrested 
person had been out of the officer's sight 
for a period of time during the case. 
The court’s ruling was based on the 
theory that the officer had authority to 
summon persons to aid him in making an 
arrest, and telephoning such a summons 
to officers in the next town would author- 
ize them to hold the offender until the 
sheriff arrived. As to the sheriff's author- 
ity to arrest the person, the offense was 
committed in his presence and his at- 
tempt to apprehend the violator con- 
tinued during the pursuit until it was 
consummated by the making of the ar- 
rest.'# 

In a 1950 California case, a special 
deputy sheriff (Barth) observed some 
boys shooting BB guns at an electric light 
attached to a public building in Winton, 


Merced County, California. He stopped 
the boys and cautioned them against such 
acts. The following day he and another 
deputy sheriff went to the home of Har- 
vey Jackson, one of the boys involved in 
the BB shooting incident of the day be- 
fore, and sought to arrest him without a 
warrant for his part in that incident, i.e., 
destroying city property. The boy’s par- 
ents protested and refused to allow the 
boy to go with the officers, whereupon 
the deputies went before a magistrate and 
procured a warrant for the arrest of the 
boy and his parents. Later the three were 
arrested pursuant to the warrant. The 
parents were charged with resisting and 
obstructing an officer in the performance 
of his duty. The Jacksons obtained a writ 
of prohibition to restrain the superior 
court from proceeding further with the 
case. The district court of appeal held the 
attempted arrest of the boy illegal and 
therefore resistance offered by his parents 
was justified. The attempted arrest was, 
of course, illegal in that the boy’s offense 
had been committed the day before and 
the attempted arrest was apparently an 
afterthought on the part of the officer. 
However, the court expressed some im- 
portant rules relating to arrest without a 
warrant for misdemeanors committed in 
the presence of one seeking to make an 
arrest therefor: 

“On such an occasion the powers 
of arrest possessed by peace officers 
and by private citizens are equal. But 
to the right to arrest without a warrant 
the law attaches the following condi- 
tions: the arrest must be made at the 
time the offense or any part of the 
offense is being committed or within 
a reasonable time thereafter or upon 
fresh and immediate pursuit of the of- 
fender. 6 C.J.S., Arrest, sec. 6, p. 590.” 

7 cal * 

“While the statute itself concerning 
arrest without a warrant does not ex- 
pressly place any limit of time within 
which such arrest must be made, if in 
fact the offense is committed in the 
presence of the person making the ar- 


13. Meldrum vy. State, 23 Wyo. 12, 146 P. 596, 601 (1915). 
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rest, nevertheless by continuous cur- 
rent of authority such limitation has 
been read into such statutes and has 
for long been a part of the common 
law preceding the statutes in the vari- 
ous states. 

“In line with the authorities cited 
above we hold that in order to justify 
an arrest without a warrant the arrestor 
must proceed as soon as may be to 
make the arrest. And if instead of 
doing that he goes about other matters 
unconnected with the arrest, the right 
to make the arrest without a warrant 
ceases, and in order to make a valid 
arrest he must then obtain a warrant 
therefor. 

“Applying the foregoing rules to the 
facts shown at the preliminary hearing, 
we see that there was no reason why 
Officer Barth should not have arrested 
Harvey Jackson at once. The offense 
was committed in his presence; he 
knew the boy, his age, and his parents; 
he lived in the small community; no 
resistance was offered; no aid was 
needed. Instead of arresting the boy 
the officer simply told him not to do 
what he had been doing, nd having so 
acted he departed, and, for all that was 
shown, did nothing further until more 
than a day had passed. He had no 
right then to make an arrest without a 
warrant.” ! 


Arrest by Private Citizen 


Recalling that as a general rule a pri- 
vate citizen has the same authority as an 
officer to arrest without a warrant for 
misdemeanors committed in his pres- 
ence,'® it is entirely logical to find them 
held subject to the same rights and re- 
strictions. Thus in a 1953 California case 
one Levy and his wife, with another 
couple, were having dinner in the El 
Tejon Hotel dining room in Bakersfield, 
when Hill, with a group of people seated 
at another table, began making loud, pro- 
fane remarks about Jews, apparently 
aimed at Levy and his party. Levy finally 


arose and told Hill to keep quiet. More 
profanity and insults followed and Levy 
called the police, after conferring with 
the hotel manager. When the police ar- 
rived Levy proceeded to make a citizen's 
arrest, notifying Hill he was under arrest, 
and turning him over to the police of- 
ficers. Later, on a charge of disturbing 
the peace, Hill was acquitted. He brought 
suit against Levy for false arrest, claim- 
ing the arrest was not made for half an 
hour after the offense (if any) was com- 
pleted, hence was an unlawful arrest. The 
Supreme Court of California reversed a 
judgment for the plaintiff Hill and said: 
“The shortness of the time between 

the commission of the offense and the 
arrest is not the controlling factor in 
determining the lawfulness of the ar- 
rest. It is material only in determining 
whether the arrest was made within a 
reasonable time and as soon as the cir- 
cumstances permitted. The evidence 
shows without question that Levy, after 
hearing objectionable remarks by Hill 
and his party, approached Hill and 
stated that if Hill did not ‘shut up’ he 
would call a ‘cop’ and have him ar- 
rested. It is apparent that Levy might 
have experienced considerable difficulty 
in making the arrest without help. In 
this connection Hill stated that it 
would be a waste of time to call only 
one officer. Levy then made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to get help from the 
hotel manager and immediately there- 
after called the officers. It does not 
appear that he went about other mat- 
ters unconnected with the arrest or that 
he left the scene until after it was 
made. It is our conclusion that, under 
the circumstances shown by the record, 
Levy made the arrest within a reason- 
able time and that the trial court erred 
in holding that it was then unlawful.” '* 
In a similar California case an argu- 
ment in a private home generated into 
a fight. One of the women (Mrs. Young) 
went next door and called the sheriff. 
When he arrived the fight was over and 


15. Jackson v. Superior Court of Merced County, 98 Cal.App.2d 183, 219 P.2d 879 (1950) 


16. Voorhees, The Law of Arrest, sec. 130 
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Cal.App.2d 183, 219 P.2d 879 (1950). 
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he told Mrs. Young he could make no 
arrest because no offense was committed 
in his presence but that she could make 
the arrest and turn the prisoner over to 
him. Mrs. Young did arrest the offender 
and turned him over to the sheriff. This 
was about 20 minutes after the disturb- 
ance had taken place. In a later suit 
against the sheriff for false arrest it was 
held that since the actual arrest had not 
been made by the sheriff he could not be 
held liable for false arrest in any event. 

The plaintiff relied on the language of 
the court in Jackson v. Superior Court, 
98 Cal.App.2d 183, 219 P.2d 879 
(1950), in which the officer had at- 
tempted to make an arrest the day follow- 
ing the commission of the misdemeanor. 
Distinguishing the present case, the court 
said: 

“Clearly in the Jackson case too 
much time had elapsed and the officer 
in whose presence the alleged offense 
had been committed had gone about 
matters not connected with the arrest 
and had not acted with the promptness 
that. is required. However, in the in- 
stant case, under the circumstances 
shown by the record, it cannot be held 
as a matter of law that Mina Young 
did not act promptly and as soon as 
possible under the circumstances in 
making the arrest, or that she went 
about other matters unconnected with 
the arrest. The finding of the trial court 
that plaintiff was arrested by Mina 
Young, a citizen, necessarily included 
a finding that there had been no un- 
justifiable delay between the commis- 
sion of the offense and the arrest.”!® + 

(To be continued in February) 


18. Ogulin v. Jeffries, 121 Cal.App.2d 211, 263 
P.2d 75, 78 (1953). 
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